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IDEALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Ix an article on ‘‘Harvard and the 
Individual,’’ Dean Briggs once satirically 
suggested that small colleges proclaim the 
advantages of smallness only to become 
bigger. Rollins on the contrary proclaims 
the advantages of being small and proposes 
to stay so. Rollins, therefore, has definitely 
decided to limit its student body to seven 
hundred—four hundred boys and three 
hundred girls. We thus aim to perfect and 
dignify the small college at a time when 
many of our small colleges are trying to 
become universities and many of our uni- 
versities are subordinating the college 
course not only as a department of the 
university but as a minor department at 
that, while devoting all their energies to 
specializing and emphasizing the develop- 
ment of graduate and professional work. 

I do not claim for a moment that the 
small college gives a better education than 
a great university. Comparisons between 
the university and the eollege are as futile 
as those between the desirability of New 
York City or Winter Park, Fla., as a place 
of residence. Each has advantages that the 
other lacks. But it is obvious that Rollins 
has started too late to grow by any normal 
process into an institution great in size—at 
least during my ineumbency, or that of my 
near successors. If we hope to play any 
leading part in the immediate educational 
development of America, we must be pre- 
pared to do it along lines possible of realiza- 
tion. 

We have, therefore, decided to be practi- 
cal idealists and limit our endeavors to a 
field where as yet there is little competition 


and thus avoid the doom of expanding 
mediocrity. Having once made the great 
decision that we will not confuse greatness 
with bigness, see how easy our problem 
becomes. The equipment for a college of 
seven hundred students is perfectly cal- 
culable. Every item can be worked out 
with pencil and pad. If one professor to 
ten students is the ideal ratio, then we 
know before we begin that our faculty 
should comprise about seventy-five teachers. 
If we know the total number of teachers 
and students then there is an ideal curricu- 
lum for that number that would be differ- 
ent for any other number. If a student 
only pays in tuition half what it costs to 
educate them, then we must provide enough 
endowment to yield an income sufficient to 
pay the other half. If we know the number 
of people who will live and work on the 
campus, then the least of our troubles will 
be the blue-printing of the buildings and 
deciding upon the acreage sufficient to 
make an ideal setting for them. 

Having agreed that Rollins will remain a 
small college, the next problem is how can 
it be made an ideal small college. Every 
one will admit that the two influences that 
affect every man or woman the most are 
heredity and environment; that which we 
receive from the stock from which we are 
sprung, and that which we imbibe from our 
surroundings. Manifestly a college can do 
little or nothing with heredity, for one’s 
heredity is predetermined long before one 
enters college. The only way a college can 
deal with heredity is to teach its laws in the 
biological or philosophical classes—pro- 
vided of course the state legislature per- 
mits! But the college as an environment 
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can and ought to exert a maximum effect 
on a boy’s or girl’s life at the most plastic 
period of post-adolescence. Environment 
falls into two categories: first, personal 
environment, which is professors and stu- 
dents, and second, impersonal environment, 
which is grounds and buildings. It is our 
purpose at Rollins College to build the 
most beautiful campus that Mediterranean 
architecture and landscape gardening can 
devise. Mediterranean architecture may or 
may not be the highest type of architecture, 
but certainly it best harmonizes with palms, 
bamboos and sunshine. 

When we come to consider the human 
aspect of environment, I am still old- 
fashioned enough to think that it is the 
professor, and the professor chiefly, who 
makes the college great. There are two 
types of professors now teaching in our 
institutions of higher learning. The one 
derives his chief inspiration from knowl- 
edge, the other in service. One goes in for 
research, the other for teaching. The re- 
search man, if he really can extend the 
borderland of knowledge, is so great a pub- 
he benefactor that society can well afford to 
pay him any price for the product of his 
genius. But there is not one man in 
twenty-five on our college faculties that has 
that God-given gift. Most college presi- 
dents, however, swing a elub over their pro- 
fessors, whether qualified or not, to make 
them go in for research. Thus we find 
hosts of men with neither genius nor in- 
spiration for research engaged in the arid 
and unprofitable task of writing theses on 
unimportant subjects and of trying to know 
more and more about less and less. If the 
professor ean only get his name in the scien- 
tific papers, or in ‘‘Who’s Who”’ as an 
author, it makes little difference whether 
anybody could, should or would read what 
he has written. He has done original re- 
search and has thus complied with the rules 
of the game. 

The teacher-professors, however—the 
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men who are interested primarily in their 
students—are not the ones who usually get 
the promotions or the calls from other eo]. 
leges. And yet these rare souls with the 
genuine gift of teaching are the only ones 
who make any real impression on a student. 
We are all familiar with the teacher with 
the golden personality that can make the 
most abstruse subject interesting, and the 
dullard who blights any subject he touches, 
even the most thrilling. I suppose that 
there are only four or five hundred great 
teachers in the colleges and universities of 
the United States—out of the many thou- 
sands in the profession. As our faculty 
expands, I hope to invite only these profes- 
sors to join our circle who have the nobility 
of character and gift of teaching which 
alone can inspire youth. I shall consider 
that I have failed as president of Rollins 
College if I can not find such teachers and 
bring them here. 

The best way to get them is to pay them 
more than they are getting where they are. 
But even then we may not get all those we 
want—for some will not and ought not to 
leave their present positions. But we ought 
to be able to get seven out of ten if we have 
sufficient financial inducements to offer. | 
therefore expect that, so long as I am presi- 
dent of Rollins College, it will be my lot 
to try to inerease the endowment of the 
college to the end that, having got our ideal 
physical equipment, we can go on raising 
salaries till our professors are adequately 
and even generously paid. I ean think of 
no ambition I would rather realize than to 
be the first college president in America to 
overpay his colleagues. 

If students are entitled, as they undoubt- 
edly are, to professors who can teach, are 
not professors equally entitled to students 
who ean be taught? How shall we get that 
kind of students? I have no patience with 
the prevailing methods of super-salesman- 
ship whereby, through personal visitation 
to high schools or through seductive adver- 
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tisements in magazines, we entice students 
good, bad or indifferent to college. Under 
this poliey we get not better but only more 
students. Nor have I any patience with 
tests that simply determine the information 
a student may be able to retain in his mem- 
ory a day or two after having crammed for 
that particular examination. Personally, I 
would admit to Rollins any student above 
the intelligence of a moron and mature 
enough to carry on college work, provided 
only he showed capacity for improvement. 
It ought not to be vital to success in col- 
lege—it certainly is not in after-life— 
whether one improves slowly or quickly. 
We all have to start at some particular 
time and place and do the best with the 
faculties God has given us. He who keeps 
improving will surely amount to something 
and he is worth educating. 

The psychoanalysts tell us that the qual- 
ity of the intellect is fixed at birth and that 
about all each one of us can do is to force 
that intellect to work as best it ean. By no 
process can a third-rate intellect be made 
a first-rate one, or vice versa. If this be 
true, then it is the eultivation of the moral 
and spiritual powers behind the intellect 
that makes the intellect do its work. How 
ean these powers be cultivated? Not very 
much, I fear, by the formal study of logie, 
ethies or philosophy. Let biology furnish 
the answer. By making our faculties fune- 
tion we form habits which develop our 
characters, which in turn are the bases of 
all success and happiness in life. Evi- 
dently, therefore, no person or institution 
can educate anybody. All true education 
is self-education. 

It is such considerations as these that has 
emboldened Rollins this year to abolish the 
old-fashioned lecture and recitation system. 
The lecture system is probably the worst 
scheme ever devised for imparting knowl- 
edge. It assumes that what one man has 
taken perhaps a life-time to acquire by the 
most painstaking observation, hard think- 
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ing and long-continued reflection, ean be 
relayed or spoon-fed to another man who 
has not gone through a like process. We 
are all familiar with the lecture system at 
its worst as in medical schools where the 
students are compelled to buy digests and, 
at their own expense, hire outside tutors to 
teach them. 

The recitation system, though not nearly 
as bad as the lecture system, is still almost 
a complete reversal of what the relation of 
teacher and taught should be. Under the 
recitation system, it is assumed that a stu- 
dent spends two hours in the preparation of 
his lesson and then recites in a class for an 
hour. Every one who has been to college, 
however, knows that these assumptions are 
false. Investigations of the alleged study 
habits of American college students show 
that about ten per cent. of the students 
study two hours in preparation for a reci- 
tation, another ten per cent. do not study 
at all, while the intervening eighty per cent. 
spend anywhere from twenty to fifty min- 
utes in preparation for class. If a student 
has been faithful and acquired his lesson in 
his room, he manifestly surmounted his 
obstacles by himself. If he makes a good 
recitation the chances are ten to one the 
professor will make no comment thereon. 
Thus, the good student gets nothing from 
the professor while he is studying and next 
to nothing while he is reciting. If, how- 
ever, the student has been unfaithful or 
incompetent in his study period, it is too 
late to learn when he comes into class. The 
professor in that case may make a public 
example of him before his classmates. But 
the student is seldom mortified or stimu- 
lated thereby, ‘‘for experience,’’ as Presi- 
dent Eliot once said, ‘‘teaches him that the 
consequences of habitual failures in recita- 
tions are not very serious.’’ 

Another evil of the recitation system is 
this: If a student is what the name implies 
he would be asking the professor questions 
rather than the reverse. The professor 
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knows. The student does not know. One 
would naturally assume, then, that in 
order to transfer knowledge from where it 
is to where it is not, the student would do 
the quizzing. But as every one knows, the 
professor is the quizzer. This can only be 
accounted for on the assumption that the 
student has been unfaithful, which, alas, in 
most cases is only too true. 

Thus, under the recitation system, the 
professor becomes a detective trying to find 
out the student’s degree of unfaithfulness, 
and the marking system is the measure of 
the insufficiency. Thus, marks tend to be- 
come the objective of a student, and not the 
mastery of his subject. 

The Rollins substitute for the paradoxes 
of the lecture and recitation system is the 
so-called ‘‘Two-Hour Conference Plan.’’ 
In this two-hour period the students spend 
their time in study, in conference with the 
professor, in small groups of discussion, in 
writing up class papers, in preparing out- 
lines, and such other matters incident to 
the mastery of the subject. The relation of 
the student is primarily to the professor 
and not to his fellow students. Under the 
two-hour plan, faithfulness is insured on 
the part of the student and the mass system 
of education is abolished. It should be 
added that, although the student is usually 
not required to work on any subject outside 
the prescribed two hours, there is every in- 
eentive for an ambitious student to con- 
tinue studying in his free time, for there 
is nothing to prevent him progressing in 
his subject as far and as fast as his initia- 
tive and ability permits. Rollins does not 
claim that this plan has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Problems have al- 
ready arisen that must be solved before the 
plan can be an unqualified success. But, 
on the whole, no difficulties have so far 
presented themselves that seem irremedi- 
able. 

It has been my experience that nothing 
in life worth while comes easily. I know 
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full well that, as we strive to make Rollins 
a better and ever better small college of 
liberal arts, there will be many disappoint. 
ments in store for us, some no doubt bitter 
But I also know that success is quicker jf 
our aim is high. I am sure it will be easier 
to get money to erect the most beautify! 
buildings in Florida than just average 
buildings. I am sure it will be easier to 
get money to pay high salaries to great 
teachers than low salaries to mediocre 
teachers. I am sure more students worth 
educating will come to an institution where 
they can associate with men of personality 
than they will to one ten times our numbers, 
whose chief attractions are conglomerate 
buildings, athletic supremacy and multi- 
plicity of courses. So I am not ashamed to 
aim high. 

If we come within 80 per cent. of reach- 
ing our goal—I believe we can come within 
90 per cent.—I am not such an idealist as 
to believe we can be 100 per cent. success 
ful—then we shall have made a college that 
will be one of the most remarkable educa- 
tional achievements since the founding of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

HAMILTON HOt 

ROLLINS COLLEGE, FLORIDA 





CHARACTER EDUCATION 


In this discussion character is conceived as 
a positive quality of personality. Education 
for character calls for discovery of the child's 
potentialities for good and how best to develop 
these potentialities into actual powers that will 
be constantly exercised toward realization of 
the highest social ends. In so far as character 
education has to do with sins, its primary ¢ov- 
cern is with “sins of omission.” The disposi- 
tion and habit of refraining from “sins of com- 
mission” is, of course, an essential but subor- 
dinate aspect of character—a negative morality. 
When the positive element is assured, negative 
morality will, in large measure, take care 0! 
itself. 

This point of view makes evident the 
that character education is not apart from the 


fact 
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processes of education as a whole, but is, or 
should be, a phase of all these processes. Any 
power whatsoever of the individual, physical or 
mental, may become an asset or a liability from 
the standpoint of character. Development of 
character calls for development in the highest 
degree of all the powers of the individual as 
assets of character, figuratively speaking. 
These powers in the service of moral ends are 
in reality constituent elements of character. 

Any plan of character education in the schools 
calls for: 

(a) Clear vision and analysis of the objec- 
tives of character education, 

(b) Determination of the essential conditions 
of the development of character and the physi- 
ological, psychological and social factors 
involved, 

(c) A survey of the institutions that share 
responsibility for character development of the 
immature and the proper function of each in 
relation to the process, 

(d) The specifie responsibilities of the 
schools in coordination with other agencies. 
This will eall for a program in detail of stud- 
ies and other activities for each of the grades, 
or other divisions of the schools, in relation to 
the development of character, 

(e) A teacher-training program for char- 
acter education, both for teacher-training insti- 
tutions and for teachers in service. 

What are the objectives of character educa- 
tion? In general terms, to secure the highest 
development of personalities—strong but thor- 
oughly socialized individuals; such individuals 
will use all their powers for the highest good of 
the communities of which they are a part and 
ultimately for the highest good of humanity; 
this will result in soeial progress, which is also 
a general objective of character education. | 

An analysis of character qualities necessary 
to realization of the general objectives of char- 
acter education is given in the report of the 
Character Education Committee of the National 
Education Association, 1924, and in the Utah 
Character Education Supplement, 1925 (pages 
9 to 11), as follows: 


I. To cultivate from the beginning habits and at- 

titudes that contribute to the development of per- 
sonality and to social progress. These habits and 
attitudes include the following: 
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(1) The willing acceptance of personal and 
social responsibility. 

(2) The practice of self-direction in recogniz- 
ing and in taking advantage of opportunities for 
positive attainment; and of self-restraint in con- 
trol of appetites, passions, tongue and temper, and 
greed for wealth and power. 

(3) Habitual acts of justice, fair play, honesty, 
truthfulness and honor, ennobled by moral thought- 
fulness and made effective through the exercise 
of moral imagination—the ability to foresee 
vividly the possible consequence of both good and 
evil conduct. 

(4) The habit of acting courageously in defense 
of right. 

(5) The practice of acts of love, good will and 
service. 

(6) Habitual attitudes of appreciation and 
gratitude toward all benefactors; also habits of 
courtesy and consideration for the comfort and 
happiness of all. 

(7) A disposition to recognize the merits of 
others and to tolerate opposing beliefs. 

(8) A fair estimate of one’s own capabilities 
and short-comings joined with the determination 
to achieve the best in one’s personality. 

(9) Loyalty in thought, word and deed to the 
ethical and moral standards of the family, the 
school, the church, the state, and of related civic 
and social institutions. 

(10) An attitude of faith in every good cause 
and of reverence for all that is good. 

II. To develop, at the appropriate time, under- 
standing and appreciation: 

(1) Of the meaning of social progress, includ- 
ing both the spiritual and the material heritage 
of each generation; the dependence of civilized 
man upon his contemporaries and upon his prede- 
cessors; also his responsibility to humanity as a 
whole, especially to the generations yet to come— 
the concept of the solidarity of the human race. 

(2) Of the nature and significance of human 
welfare as the ultimate measure of all values. 

(3) Of the means by which personalities are 
developed in harmony with the development of 
other personalities and in furtherance of social 
progress. 

(4) Of group or community responsibilities; in- 
cluding the social functions of the family, the 
church, the state and every other institution that 
may contribute toward human welfare. 

**Note—These qualities of character are, of 
course, not mutually exclusive. In general, one 
quality can not be developed fully without culti- 
vation of all the rest.’’ 


A very brief and more general analysis is 
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given in the report of the National Education 
Association Committee, 1925, published in U. 
S. Bureau of Education Bulletin (1926) No. 
7; the objectives are there stated as follows: 


(1) To develop socially valuable purposes lead- 
ing in youth or early maturity to the development 
of life purposes. 

(2) To develop enthusiasm for the realization 
of these purposes; and coupled with this enthusi- 
asm, intelligent use of time and energy. 

(3) To develop the moral judgment—the ability 
to know what is right in any given situation. 

(4) To develop the moral imagination—the 
ability to picture vividly the good or evil conse- 
quences to self and to others of any type of 
behavior. 

(5) To develop all socially valuable natural 
capacities of the individual, and to direct the re- 
sultant abilities toward successfully fulfilling all 
one’s moral obligations. 


These objectives may be analyzed in much 
greater detail and must be so analyzed in con- 
nection with the formulation of methods of pro- 
cedure. 

Among the essential conditions of character 
education, in addition to good heredity, are good 
health, both physical and mental, and good en- 
vironment with emphasis upon the social en- 
vironment. The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association has 
made a great contribution toward solution of 
this basie aspect of character development. 
The 1924 report includes many valuable sug- 
gestions pertaining to mental hygiene, some 
phases of which relate directly to the moral 
training of the child. 

While the science of mental hygiene is now in 
its infancy it offers great promise for the fu- 
ture as an aid to character education. The 
sciences of physical and mental hygiene should 
enable the educator to forestall or reduce to a 
minimum all forms of physical and mental 
defects; its greatest service, however, should 
be in its contribution to the development in the 
highest degree of the mental and social powers 
of the individual. Toward this end educa- 
tional psychology should also make a large 
contribution. 

Recent studies lead to the conclusion that the 
development of character is determined in very 
large measure by the social environment. In 
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ease the environmental influences of the child 
are bad the cure does not, however, lie in iso- 
lating him; this is but to deprive him of one 
of the essential conditions of character develop- 
ment. On this phase of character development 
much wisdom may come from scientific stud. 
ies now under way, from experiences of pro- 
fessional teachers in nursery and kindergarten 
schools, and from the work of recently estab- 
lished university departments of social educa. 
tion. 

What institutions of society should share 
with the school the responsibilities of character 
education? Certainly the family and civic or- 
ganizations, including government in all its 
divisions, local, state and national, should bear 
a liberal share of this responsibility. To these 
may be added the church, as an institution de- 
voted in large measure to this problem, but 
now-a-days seriously limited in its contacts 
with individuals; also vocations, trade, labor 
and professional associations, men’s and women’s 
clubs and societies of various types are impor- 
tant factors. 

It is an important part of the business of 
an educational administrator: (a) To assist 
in stimulating each of these institutions or 
groups to a sense of its responsibility to youth; 
and (b) to offer wise counsel to each group 
as to methods of carrying out its responsibil- 
ities. 

The objectives of character education can be 
realized only through cooperation of the school 
with all these social agencies. Educational ad- 
ministrators should lead in bringing about 
proper coordination of the activities of these 
agencies. Much of this can be done through 
parent-teacher organizations and parent educa- 
tion classes. Groups of parents and teachers 
should deal not only with problems of home 
and school, but, as citizens, with community 
problems as they affect the moral welfare ot 
youth. For this purpose especially they should 
be organized into working committees. 1 
trequently members of these organizations are 
listeners only, or talkers only, instead of being 
active workers toward realization of specific 
social or educational purposes in home, school 
and community. Much of the work of both 
home and school may be nullified by community 
conditions all too common where the civic Te 
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sponsibilities of the mass of citizens are taken 
lightiy. 

Within the school itself definite plans should 
be made for the contribution of each grade or 
division of the system. The primary grades 
may properly emphasize training in moral hab- 
its and attitudes; attention should be given to 
behavior in the eonerete with a view to social- 
izing both attitudes and overt acts. This train- 
ing should be continued throughout the whole 
school period but with growing emphasis upon 
social ideals and powers of self-direction. This 
calls for increasing attention to direct moral 
instruction, which is not, however, to be inter- 
preted as mere exhortation; it is rather an ob- 
jective study of the problems of conduct as they 
arise in daily experience, that social knowledge 
may be inereased and the moral judgment de- 
veloped. 

It is no easy matter for any one to know 
exactly what is morally right or best in a com- 
plex social situation. This is especially true 
in civie life. This faet ealls for emphasis upon 
study of biography, history and other social 
studies, and study of the best fiction of the 
type that portrays well the complex problems 
of human life. Yet all these subjects may be 
studied in the school largely out of relation to 
the character development of the pupil. Satis- 
factory results can be obtained only when the 
teacher has clear understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the moral issues of life, and is able to 
stimulate this same understanding and apprecia- 
tion in the pupils. This phase of humanistic 
studies is not sufficiently emphasized and prob- 
ably will not be until ethies as a separate sub- 
ject is taught in senior high school. Introdue- 
tion of such a course has in recent years been 
approved by several national and international 
educational bodies, yet very little progress has 
been made in putting such a plan into opera- 
tion. This is probably due in part to the in- 
ertia of educational practice and in part to the 
—P of qualified teachers for this type of 
work, 

While instruetion is a primary function of 
the school, the school must be regarded as much 
more than a place for instruction only. It 
should be first of all a community in which 
children and youths may learn to live together 
and work together for the accomplishment of 
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the most worthy social ends. Pupils should 
participate freely in this school community life 
and through this participation develop prac- 
tieal social intelligence, social initiative and 
ability to carry responsibilities, both individual 
and social. These qualities of character are 
really acquired only through practice. It is 
the function of instruction to guide practice 
that it may be increasingly intelligent. It is 
also an important part of the teacher’s work 
to inspire enthusiasm for right conduct and 
ambition to high moral attainment. 

Teachers are likely to fall into the habit of 
doing too much directly for the pupil instead 
of stimulating him to do the most worthwhile 
things for himself, and, in addition, to bear his 
share of responsibility in the social life of the 
school community. This sharing of community 
responsibility is the most available means of 
developing independent judgment concerning 
social and civic matters and moral courage to 
stand for the right in face of popular opposi- 
tion. 

The natural personal loyalty of the individ- 
ual toward his immediate associates should be 
developed into a firm and courageous loyalty 
to the highest good of his community and ulti- 
mately of humanity. This means a great ex- 
tension of student participation in all phases 
of school community life, including the disci- 
pline of the school—a method well developed 
in a few high schools. It should be made uni- 
versal as soon as teachers and supervisory offi- 
cers can be educated in the art of stimulating 
pupils to bear these responsibilities. 

Thus the problem of character education in 
the schools reverts to character education and 
professional training of teachers. Teachers 
should have thorough knowledge of moral and 
social facts and principles; they should also be 
able to teach character by example and personal 
influence; this in addition to the usual profes- 
sional training in the science and art of edu- 
cation. Much of the training for this work 
will have to be with teachers in service, includ- 
ing follow-up training with new graduates of 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 

The establishment of child guidance clinics 
or bureaus in teacher-training institutions and, 
in so far as possible, in school systems will do 
much to stimulate teachers to study their pu- 
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pils and to direct their training so as to make 
the greatest contribution to the development of 
the personality of each. This is necessary in 
order that the help given pupils by visiting 
teachers, educational counselors and guidance 
clinies or service bureaus in the schools may be 
most effective. One of the greatest needs in 
the schools to-day is further development of 
all these agencies for the study and guidance 
of each pupil. This guidance must, however, 
have reference always to the highest good of the 
community, which will inelude the highest moral 
good of the individual and contribute toward 
the ultimate best good of all. 

A teacher-training program should, there- 
fore, lay great emphasis upon child study and 
study of adolescence, bringing to bear upon 
these studies the contributions of biology, 
physiology, hygiene, educational psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology and ethies. 

Any plan of character education must, there- 
fore, include thorough knowledge of the so- 
ciety in which the child lives and is to live; 
this, not only as it is, but also as it ought to 
be according to the moral judgment of those 
most competent to determine educational and 
ethical standards and ideals. The child is not 
to be educated for a static society but to do his 
part in bringing about social progress. 

In the professional training of teachers both 
in teachers’ colleges and in service, there is need 
of greater emphasis upon subjects fundamen- 
tally basie to the science of education. These 
studies should lead to a sound and inspiring 
philosophy of education and to a basis for 
scientific determination of methods of procedure. 
On this basis may be developed a program of 
character education in the school properly ar- 
ticulated with the contributions of cooperating 
institutions. 

Mitton Bennion 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN 
THe New York Sun reports that a reorgani- 
zation of the school system of Sweden, with the 
aim of making it more democratic and in theory 
more like the American schools, has been voted 
by the Riksdag after a long and acrimonious 
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gher education more 
accessible to the children of all classes, regard. 
less of family wealth or traditions. 

All children will now have to pass the first 
six years in a public elementary school. The 
brightest ones then may pass on to a four-year 
intermediate school leading directly to a three- 
year junior college. The third year of this ¢ol- 
lege course ends with an examination covering 
about a dozen subjects, such as four modern 
and in some cases one or two ancient languages, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, geog- 
raphy, political and ecclesiastical history and 
psychology. The successful passing of this ex- 
amination is required for admittance to the uni- 
versities and to the various higher civil and 
military academies. 

The new organization means a greater cen- 
tralization, a number of the present municipal 
intermediary schools having been taken over by 
the national government. Several private nor- 
mal schools for women teachers will be abol- 
ished, and the conditions for the granting o! 
governmental support to private schools will be 
more severe. 

A characteristic of the Swedish schools before 
this reform was the parallel between the public 
elementary schools lasting six years and the 
lower grades of the secondary schools. Until 
now the secondary schools consisted of an inter- 
mediary school lasting five years and a college 
lasting four years. For admission they required 
a preparatory course corresponding to the first 
three years of the public elementary school, this 
being the only direct point of connection be- 
tween the elementary and the secondary school 
systems. 

A recent type of schools is the municipal in- 
termediate school established in some towns and 
smaller cities. It has four one-year classes, 
which led into the college section of the old sec- 
ondary schools in the larger cities. The munici- 
pal intermediary school made it possible tor 
children in rural districts who passed six years 
in the local elementary school and who wished 
to qualify for the university matriculation ex- 
amination to remain in their home districts for 
another four years before going to college. 

Most of these municipal schools are now to be 
taken over by the central government. Their 
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organization can be said to have served as a pat- 
tern for the recent revision of the educational 
system, based upon six years in the primary 
school and four years in the intermediate school. 

The chief promoter of the educational reform 
's Verner Ryden, a primary school teacher from 
Skane, the southernmost province of Sweden, 
and from 1917 to 1919 minister of education in 
Sweden. Ryden has devoted his entire life to 
the realization of his ideal, the establishment of 
a publie primary school as the basis of all edu- 


eation. 


THE CARMARTHENSHIRE CASE 

Ir is reported in the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement that the Carmarthenshire 
teachers have decided to hand in their resig- 
nations en bloc as from the end of the pres- 
ent school term as a protest against the 
decision of the Carmarthen Committee to 
maintain two salary scales. On July 12, 
1926, the Board of Education of Great Brit- 
ain decided to enforee the Burnham Award 
of March 27, 1925. In the opinion of some 
lawyers the decision was ultra vires, since by 
an administrative regulation it infringes the 
freedom of the local education authority under 
section 148 (1) of the Act of 1921 to assign 
such salaries as the authority think fit. A eon- 


stitutional question of importance was raised 
by the decision. The constitutional point has 
emerged in the Carmarthenshire case. Since 
1921 the authority has paid two different seales, 


Sale III. in the industrial areas of the county 
and Seale II. in the rural areas. The teachers 
believed that this was only a temporary mea- 
sure, but in fact the authority in its diseretion 
declined after an experimental year to extend 
Seale III. to the rural areas and the teachers 
acquiesced. Under the 1925 award Carmarthen- 
shire continued to be nominally under Scale III., 
the local authority believing that the teachers 
would continue to aequiesee in the differentia- 
tion between industrial and rural areas, there 
being much to be said for such a differentiation. 
The new Burnham seales do not, however, recog- 
nize such differentiation. The teachers insist 
that Seale IIT. should be given all round, and 
as the board of education is pledged to enforce 
the Burnham Award there is a deadlock, the 


local authority presumably relying on its statu- 
tory powers, 
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The teachers, having had one conference 
with the authority, have declined a further con- 
ference under the presidency of the president 
of the board of education. So there seems 
to be no option in the matter. It can only be 
decided by court whether the board of educa- 
tion can enforce the Burnham Award or whether 
the local authorities have power to assign sal- 
aries as they think fit. The independence of the 
local education authority is at stake throughout 
the country, and this is an issue that goes much 
farther than the rights and wrongs of teachers 
in the county of Carmarthen. 


LEGISLATION FOR CHILD LABOR AND 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Tue Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor states that complete reports on 
legislative measures dealing with labor and com- 
pulsory school attendance acted upon by the 
states whose legislatures have this year held 
regular sessions have not yet been received. The 
following information has been received to date 
from state officials and other sources: 

North Carolina amended its law prohibiting 
night work for children under 16 by making the 
prohibited period begin at 7 p. m. (formerly 9 
p. m.). This law also provides a maximum 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week for the em- 
ployment of children 14 to 16 years of age who 
have not completed the fourth grade. 

Connecticut made provision for a part-time 
certificate permitting the employment of chil- 
dren outside school hours. In Maine the eduea- 
tional requirement for children under 16 years 
of age leaving school for work was raised from 
completion of the sixth to completion of the 
eighth grade, and a proviso was added permit- 
ting the issuance of special permits to children 
unable to reach this standard because of sub- 
normal mental capacity. 

An attempt to cope with the problem of the 
schooling of migratory child workers by legis- 
lative methods was made by the introduction in 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania legislatures 
of bills making it unlawful for non-resident 
children to be employed during the time when 
the laws of the state of the child’s residence re- 
quire his attendance in school. These bills were 
proposed as a result of several conferences be- 
tween the school and the labor authorities of 
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Pennsylvania and New Jersey and certain wel- 
fare interests of the two states; and it was 
hoped that after these states had taken the lead, 
similar legislation would be passed in the neigh- 
boring states of Maryland and Delaware. 

Neither bill became law, however. The New 
Jersey bill passed in one house but was side- 
tracked in the other without coming to a vote. 
The Pennsylvania bill was passed by both 
houses but was vetoed by the governor because 
its title was defective. 

The addition to these migratory child labor 
measures, bills raising child-labor or compul- 
sory school attendance standards failed to be- 
come law in the following states: Connecticut, 
Illinois and New Jersey (bills to raise the edu- 
cational requirement for children going to 
work); New Hampshire (9-hour day and 48- 
hour week for minors and women); Missouri, 
Nevada and Wyoming (bills raising general 
child-labor standards); North Carolina (ex- 
tending the age for compulsory school atten- 
dance from 14 to 16); Rhode Island (bills re- 
dueing hours of labor for children and regulat- 
ing the work of children in street trades). 

A backward step was taken in Minnesota, 
where the law providing that permits for em- 
ployment in theatrical exhibitions might be 
issued to children under 10 years of age was 
amended to allow the Industrial Commission to 
use its discretion in permitting such employment 
for children under 10. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Dr. N. P. Cotwetn, of the Council on Med- 
ical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association, has issued a statement on 
teaching standards in medicine, the full text of 
which is given in the United States Daily. 

The qualifications of teachers, he states, have 
been gradually improved. With the rapid re- 
organization of medical schools during the past 
two decades many full-time teachers were em- 
ployed to provide instruction, chiefly in the 
fundamental sciences. The urgent demand for 
such teachers led to the employing of many 
who had not obtained a training in medicine. 
Most of these were college graduates, and some 
had received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
and had majored in the laboratory science they 
were employed to teach. More have been em- 
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ployed who possess degrees in medicine: others 
have developed a better appreciation of thy 
essential facts in medical instruction through 
their association at faculty meetings with phys. 
icians teaching in the hospitals. Others hay, 
voluntarily obtained medical degrees by work. 
ing during vacation periods or during leave of 
absence. 

With the better qualified teachers, Dr. Colwell 
reports, methods of instruction in medical 
schools have also been improved, so as to make 
certain that each medical graduate obtains a 
thorough knowledge of the normal structure 
and functions of the human body. Through 
the greater facilities now provided for the study 
of sick and injured people in hospitals and dis. 
pensaries the student is more thoroughly trained 
also in the recognition of diseases. 

In the third and fourth years of the medical 
course the students, under supervision, gradv- 
ally assume more responsibility in the writing 
of histories, the making of diagnoses, and in 
recommending treatment of patients suffering 
from all varieties of diseases and injuries. 

Among the later methods of instruction, con- 
ferences are held in which the teachers of two 
or more departments unite in the discussion of 
complicated cases. These conferences enable the 
students to better appreciate the value of the 
basic medical sciences in the study and care of 
patients. 

Most common of these are the so-called clin- 
ieal-pathological conferences, which are held fol- 
lowing the deaths of patients from unusual 0r 
complicated diseases. In the presence of senior 
students and physicians the patient’s symptoms 
and conditions previously complained of ar 
discussed, and conclusions reached regarding the 
chief and contributory causes of death. 

Then a report of the post-mortem examine- 
tion is presented which either confirms or ot 
rects the diagnosis advanced in the conference. 
The findings at autopsies are of extreme value 
in increasing positive knowledge regarding dis- 
eases because medical students and physicians 
learn better to judge from a patient's com 
plaints what changes of structure or funetion 
have occurred. In treating subsequent patien's 
therefore, they will have greater prospect ot 
checking the progress of the disease. 


The tremendous value of post-mortems toward 
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she advancement of medical knowledge and the 
subsequent saving of lives should be generally 
understood. 

Another important development in medical 
teaching has been the closer relationship be- 
tween medical schools, dispensaries and hos- 
vitals, Leetures in the medical curriculum are 
being limited to those which are essential to 
outline study courses or relate to more recently 
established facts regarding the subject. 

Thus students have more time to develop skill 
in the examination and treatment of patients 
under the supervision of teachers in the med- 
ical school and physicians in the hospital. A 
few decades ago only a few medical schools 
had access to hospitals where an efficient routine 
of hospital teaching could be developed, but 
even in these the students had little time for 
hospital work because the medical course con- 
sisted of only two annual sessions of six or 
seven months each. 


A PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY PENSION SYSTEM 

Wuen the New York Legislature meets next 
winter it will be asked to take action on a bill 
which will permit New York City teachers who 
have resigned after long years of service to re- 
turn to the system with their pension rights un- 
impaired. The proposed bill, states the New 
York Sun, will in all probability be sponsored 
by the Teachers’ Retirement Board, which is 
holding up a number of applications for reclas- 
sification pending the effort at legislative action. 

The existing rules provide that all teachers 
Who were not in the system in 1917, when the 
present pension system went into effect, and all 
who resign and do not return within a year must 
be classified as “new entrants,” regardless of 
the length of service prior to their resignation. 

This situation is causing great hardship to re- 
turning teachers, some of them with service rec- 
ords of twenty years or more, who come back 
after an absence of two or three years to find 
that they are classified as “new entrants.” As 
such their pension premiums have been in- 
‘reased from the former 3 to 6 per cent. to 25 
or 30 per cent. of their salaries. In one case 
now before the pension board a teacher has been 
called upon to surrender 75 per cent. of her 
salary for pension purposes. 
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Miss Mary L. Smith, a teacher in P. 8S. 72, 
Queens, New York City, whose prior city service 
amounted to thirteen years, was out of the sys- 
tem two and a half years. On her return she 
found that 241% per cent. of her salary, instead 
of the former 3 per cent., was deducted for the 
pension fund. She resigned in October 1, 1922, 
began substituting the following October, and 
was assigned to her present school on April 1, 
1925. 

Miss Margaret A. Hickey, of New York City, 
who resigned on November 7, 1920, after twenty 
years of service, began teaching again on March 
2, 1925, although she was appointed in Septem- 
ber, 1924. On her return she was classified as a 
new entrant with a deduction rate of 13.55 per 
cent. instead of her former 3 per cent. rate. 

The reason for the large increase in the rates 
of contribution of returned teachers lies in the 
fact that pension rates are calculated on an 
actuarial basis, and increase with the age of the 
entrant, just as insurance premiums do. Natu- 
rally, the older a “new entrant” is, the higher 
his or her rate. Teachers who lose their “pres- 
ent teacher” rights upon staying out of the sys- 
tem for more than a year thus pay a heavy 
penalty under the present regulations. 

As a temporary method of preventing a re- 
currence of such cases the pension board is 
warning all teachers who resign from the sys- 
tem that unless they return within a year they 
will be classed as new entrants if and when they 
return to service. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
AND SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

PARENT-TEACHER associations in many states 
are providing scholarship funds for the purpose 
of keeping worthy students with limited finan- 
cial means in high school or in college. Miss 
Ellen C. Lombard, junior specialist in home 
education of the U. S. Bureau of Education, dis- 
cusses these funds in a statement printed in the 
United States Daily. She says that methods of 
handling them vary widely, according to local 
conditions, and the terms applied to the funds 
appear to be chosen in accordance with the par- 
ticular nature of the aid offered. Some of the 
funds are administered under the titles of schol- 
arship loan funds, students’ aid committees, stu- 
dents’ loan funds and boys’ loan funds. Each 
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community raises and administers its own funds, 
but the state and national chairmen of students’ 
loan funds committees give advice and promote 
the movement. School officials cooperate in the 
adjustment of special cases and sometimes in 
making the loans. 

An appeal was sent throughout the state of 
South Dakota to promote students’ loan fund 
day. Special demands were made upon the par- 
ent-teacher associations to raise the funds, but 
other organizations and individuals were asked 
to participate. The funds are administered by 
a general chairman acting as director of the de- 
partment of education. A scholarship was ar- 
ranged for the community raising the largest 
fund per capita, based on the number enrolled 
in the schools of the town or city. A subcom- 
mittee of three, with a bonded treasurer, receives 
and administers the funds, which are safe- 
guarded against depletion through dishonesty 
or otherwise by a short-time paid-up insurance 
policy taken out in favor of the fund. Any boy 
or girl who has graduated from high school and 
ean secure the indorsement of three responsible 
people may borrow money from this fund with- 
out the payment of interest during school years 
and with a slight charge for interest for the 
years after school until payment is made. Stu- 
dents may attend any institution of higher 
learning in the state. In Bonesteel, S. Dak., the 
parent-teacher associations have undertaken to 
make a gift of $50 each year to the loan fund. 

The boys’ loan fund in Colorado has been in 
operation about 11 years and assists boys of 
high school or college age. A personal note is 
required. Thirty-nine children were kept in 
school during 1924-25 by the students’ loan 
fund of the Louisville, Ky., league of parent- 
teacher associations. 

Texas parent-teacher associations are reported 
to have raised more than $10,000 within two 
years. In Houston a balance of more than 
$2,000 is reported. 

The student loan fund of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, established in 
1924, functions at the university. Money may 
be borrowed for use in any accredited school 
within the state. Nearly $2,000 has been loaned 
to 16 students in sums ranging from $35 to $300 
during 1925-26. A second fund is for use in 
any educational institution. 
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The Austin High School, of Chicago, Ill, re. 
ports that it raises from $1,000 to $1,500 eae 
year for scholarships to enable promising chi). 
dren to remain in school. Parent-teacher asso. 
ciations in Kansas City, Mo., have an incor. 
porated body called the Mary Harmon Weeks 
Scholarship Foundation to keep worthy boys 
and girls in school who would otherwise be de. 
prived of the privilege. In four years 125 schol. 
arships, amounting to more than $7,000, have 
been granted. 

The Oregon student loan fund committee yses 
councils of parent-teacher associations as the 
largest unit for funds, although there may be 
several funds within one council, for it may be 
more feasible to aid with various union high 
schools as units instead of maintaining one fund 
for the entire council. It is believed that the 
smaller the unit the better the supervision and 
the response to the appeals for funds. Each 
application receives individual attention, ani 
the names of the borrowers are not made public. 
Funds to the amount of nearly $3,000 have been 
received and are made available to boys and 
girls in Oregon without interest by the Oregon 
parent-teacher associations. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE AT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has recently issued a statement in 
which he diseusses the aims and methods of the 
university’s experimental college which will open 
in the fall. 

Dr. Frank points out that the housing ar 
rangement will provide a sustained and intimate 
contact between teachers and students and wil 
also give the double advantages of a small cou 
munity in a large one, a small college in 8 
large university. The 120 freshmen who wil 
be enrolled this fall, and eventually the 24 
freshmen and sophomores, of the experiment! 
college, will live in Adams Hall, one of the new 
dormitories in which the officers of the faculty 
reside. 

The principles which have guided the expet™ 
mental college staff in selecting subject-mat'e 
decidedly different from the course of study 
usually followed by freshmen and sophomores 
are stated as follows by Dr. Frank: 
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Instead of studying separate subjects, in the 
hope that the knowledge and discipline gained in 
ydy may be useful later in the task of un- 
de standing the subjects they may face, the stu- 
‘onts of the experimental college will frankly be- 
5 at the other end, begin trying to understand 
eypieal situations and searching for and mastering 
subject matters in various fields if and when they 
sain it in their adventure in understanding. 


a 
— 
teir St 


The plan is to study two or three civilizations 
during the two years of experimental college 
work, and to see in perspective the problems 
with which the men of those civilizations dealt. 
In the first year, the faculty and students will 
be studying the pre-scientific Athenian civiliza- 
ion. Perhaps they will get on to take a look 
at the Middle Ages. In the second year the 
faculty and students will be studying a modern 
sientifie civilization, probably nineteenth cen- 
tury English or American civilization. Dr. 
Frank states: 

The study of the experimental college is not 
simply an ‘‘historical’’ study; it is a study of the 
whole human experiment as it may be seen in rep- 
resentative episodes. Monopolies, for instance, were 
not unknown in Athens, and the problems of politi- 
eal cooperation and federation have troubled not 
only the Athenians, but the American Indians, the 
Fathers of our Constitution, and the statesmen at 
Versailles. 

The gist ef the course of study in the experi- 
mental college is that it will represent a study of 
situations rather than a study of subjects. 


Occasional talks by members of the staff and 
by scholars outside the staff will supplement 
individual study and group discussion. Exami- 
nations will be devised either by members of the 
staff or outside scholars. The aim is, Dr. Frank 
makes clear, “to keep informal the process of 
learning in the experimental college just as the 
processes of learning would be kept informal in 
any group of intelligent adults come together 
for the purpose of unraveling and understand- 
ing an important situation or problem.” 

University eredit will be granted students 
who complete satisfactorily the work of the 
‘xperimental college in exactly the same amount 
as to students who complete the first two years 
of the curriculum in the college of letters and 
‘cence. Adjustments of credit will be arranged 
‘or students who wish to go into one of the 
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professional colleges or schools at the close of 
the experimental college years. 
Dr. Frank says: 


I have confidence that the experience of the ex- 
perimental college will shed needed light on the 
problem of avoiding both the perversion of speciali- 
zation that makes us narrow-minded and the per- 
version of freedom that makes us scatter-brained. 


THE TORONTO MEETING 


THE meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations opens in Toronto on 
Sunday, August 7, and will be in session through 
Friday, August 12. General sessions will be 
held each day, but the conference will also be 
divided into numerous departments, divisions 
and discussion groups. 

A feature of the convention will be the con- 
sideration of the reports of the five committees 
appointed under the Herman-Jordan plan of 
education for international understanding. 
Raphael Herman, following the San Francisco 
meeting of 1923, offered a $25,000 prize for an 
educational plan calculated to produce world 
unity. The prize was won by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president emeritus of Leland Stanford 
University. Mr. Herman will be present at the 
Toronto meeting and address the convention. 
Dr. Jordan is unable at his age to make the long 
journey, but will send a special message. 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, president of Southeastern 
University at Nanking, China, is chairman of 
committee No. 1 on “Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding.” Dr. Laura Ulrich, of 
Winnetka, Ill, is chairman of the committee on 
the “Teaching of History.” Committee No. 3 
on “International Relations of Youth as ex- 
pressed in Athletic Events, Physical Education 
and Sports” will have several preliminary re- 
ports for the consideration of the general com- 
mittee. E. J. Sainsbury, of Surrey, England, 
is chairman of the committee on “Military 
Training and Military Defenses.” Dr. A. E. 
Marty, of Toronto, Canada, is chairman of the 
committee preparing “Studies of Methods and 
Instruments used in settling International Dis- 
putes without resorting to War.” These com- 
mittees will hold open conferences and present 
their findings for the consideration of the dele- 
gate assembly. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JoHN Hupparp LoGaN, New Jersey state 
commissioner of education, has been offered the 
post of superintendent of schools in Newark, 
N. J., to sueceed Dr. David B. Corson. Dr. 
Logan has stated that he will make known his 
decision within a week. 

It is reported that Dr. Alfred H. Upham, 
president of the University of Idaho, has been 
recommended unanimously by the committee of 
the board of trustees for the presidency of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Dr. A. F. O. GERMANN is acting president at 
the University of Valparaiso, Indiana, while 
President W. H. T. Dau is on leave of absence. 
Frederick W. Kroencke, fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, has been made assistant pro- 
fessor of education and philosophy, and Irving 
C. Story, instructor in English at Northwestern 
University, has been made assistant professor 
of English. 

Dr. WALTER WALLACE McLArEN, professor 
of economics at Williams College and executive 
secretary of the Institute of Politics, has been 
selected for the presidency of the coeducational 
floating university Aurania. He succeeds Pres- 
ident Thomas W. Butcher, of Emporia State 
Teachers College, Kansas. 

THe REVEREND NEIL D. BULLMAN, professor 
of rhetoric at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., has been made dean of freshmen at the 
college. 

Dr. CHARLES W. KNUDSEN, of the University 
of Illinois, has been elected associate professor 
of secondary education at Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. A. L. Crabb, of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, is in 
charge of the training of teachers for normal 
schools and teachers colleges. Professor John 
J. Dideoct, head of the department of school 
administration, has been named _ business 
manager. 

Dr. Howarp D. Roewors, assistant professor 
of philosophy at the southern branch of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been made an assistant 
professor at Stanford University. The appoint- 
ment is effective on October 1. 

Harotp A. LarraBeE, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Union College, has been promoted 
to be an associate professor. 


——n ll aaa, la _—-—-_ 
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Warren A. Seavey, professor of law at the 
University of Pennsylvania Law Schoo! and for. 
merly dean of the University of Nebraska Col. 
lege of Law, has been appointed professor of 
law in the Harvard Law School. 


GrorGE MAacavtay TREvELYoN, fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge University, has beer 
chosen regius professor of modern history 4 
the university to succeed the late Professor John 
Bagnell Bury. 


Senor Don Satvapor DE Mapariada, Spanish 
poet, has been appointed to the new Alfons 
XIII chair of Spanish in the University of Oy. 
ford. The appointment will become effective oy 
January 1. 

Dr. Jacos Goutp ScuurMAn, from 189? to 
1920 president of Cornell University and x 
present American ambassador to Germany, has 
been awarded the honorary degree of doctor o! 
philosophy on the occasion of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the University of Marburg. The de. 
gree was conferred for the work Dr. Schurma 
has done as “mediator between German and 
American culture.” 


At its four hundred and fiftieth anniversary) 
celebration, the University of Tiibingen, Ge 
many, conferred honorary doctorates upon Joli 
Bates Clark, from 1895 to 1923 professor oi 
political economy at Columbia University, and 
upon Kemper Fullerton, professor of Old Tes 
tament language and literature in the graduate 
school of theology at Oberlin College. Professor 
Elmer Shepard, of Williamstown, Mass., was 
appointed an honorary senator. 


Tue portrait of Professor J. D. Elliff, « 
rector of the summer session of the University 
of Missouri, has been presented to the universit) 
by the students and graduates of the summe 
session. Professor Elliff has been since 1% 
professor of high-school administration at Mis- 
souri and was formerly for eleven years supe 
intendent of schools at Joplin, Mo. 

In honor of Professor A. W. Burr, who 
for twenty-six years principal of Beloit C olleg' 
Academy, Wisconsin, the training schoo! a 
Beloit College has been named the Burr Trait 
ing School. The school is conducted by the col- 
lege to provide teaching experience for junior 
and senior students in the department of ¢ 
cation. 


u 
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Muon Topp, a public school teacher in 
Spokane, Wash., is planning to retire this 
summer. He is eighty-one years old and has 
taught for fifty-six years. 

Dr. Nicnotas Murray BUTLER, president of 
Columbia University, and Dr. Robert V. Vin- 
son, president of Western Reserve University, 
returned to this country from Europe on 
August 2. 

Fort E. Lanp, state superintendent of schools 
of Georgia, died on July 26. 


Miss Saran FuLLer, principal emeritus of 
the Horace Mann School, Boston, died on 
August 1, in her ninety-second year. Miss Ful- 
ler was a pioneer in teaching the deaf to talk, 
and was the instruetor of Helen Keller in the 
principles of visible speech. She was associated 
with Alexander Graham Bell and it is said that 
her teaching of the deaf and study of acoustics 
led him to the invention of the telephone. 


Muton J. Davies, director of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University, 


died on July 27. 


Tue ReverEND Dr. Henry Fetus, professor 
of Greek and mathematics at Concordia Col- 
lege, died on July 29, aged sixty-six years. 


ArTHuR WELLINGTON RoseErts, for twenty- 
seven years a member of the faculty of Brook- 
line High School, Brookline, Mass., where he 
was head of the classical department, died on 
July 28, aged sixty-one years. 


ProressoR JAMES E, KwerGyir AGGREY, a 
native African who has been likened to Booker 
T. Washington in his leadership of the Negro, 
died on July 30 at the age of fifty-three years. 
lle was viee-prineipal of the Prince of Wales 
College, Achimota, Gold Coast, Africa, and had 
been a member of the Phelps Stokes Educa- 
tional Commissions to Africa in 1920 and 1924. 
At the time of his death he was in this country 
on leave of absence for research work. 


Sir WituiaM AsHLey, from 1901 to 1925 pro- 
fessor of commerce at the University of Bir- 
mingham, England, died on July 25, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. From 1888 to 1892 Sir 
William was professor of economies at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and from 1892 to 1901 at 
Harvard University. During the last seven 
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years of his teaching he was vice-president of 
of the University of Birmingham. 


THE University of Chicago will hold a second 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education next year. At the 
meeting held this year from July 18 to 22, more 
than 200 presidents, deans, registrars, business 
managers and other officers attended the ses- 
sions, representing 50 institutions in 20 states. 
As part of the program for 1928, Superinten- 
dent Joseph M. Gwinn, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the National Department of Superin- 
tendence, will give a course on city school ad- 
ministration, and also take part in the institute 
sessions. 


Tue eleventh meeting of the council of the 
International Federation of University Women 
was held recently in Vienna at the university. 
It was attended by representatives of the 22 na- 
tional organizations of university women which 
compose the federation. The important sub- 
jects to come before the meeting were business 
careers for university women, the exchange of 
secondary school teachers between countries, the 
interchange of information on secondary educa- 
tion in the various countries, the raising of a 
fund for international fellowships for women 
and a campaign for a fund of $1,000,000 to en- 
dow fellowships that will permit women to 
carry on advanced research in countries other 
than their own. 


Tue residue of the estate of the late Randolph 
MeNutt, of Buffalo, estimated at over $750,000, 
is bequeathed to Dartmouth College. 


THE small South African village of Villiers- 
dorp, about 80 miles from Cape Town, has re- 
ceived a gift of £100,000 from Sir David Graaff. 
It is in the form of bursaries for the boys’ high 
school. Two stipulations are attached to the 
gift—the first, it should be devoted to stimulat- 
ing and helping the average student in primary 
and secondary education, and not merely pro- 
viding additional prizes for the brilliant scholar ; 
the second, none of the gift should be spent on 
sport. 

A Funp of $10,000,000, to be raised by alumni 
and friends of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., was proposed by members of the Rollins 
Club, of New York, at the annual dinner held 
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recently. Rex Beach, novelist, is president of 
the Rollins Alumni Association. Mr. Beach 
said that it was hoped to raise these funds by 
1935, when the institution will hold its semi- 
centennial celebration. 


A BUILDING program involving $1,736,000 will 
be undertaken by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege this fall. A new gymnasium to cost nearly 
$500,000, a main engineering school unit, hos- 
pital and science buildings are included in the 
seven projects for which contracts will be let 
shortly. The engineering unit, which will cost 
$300,000, will oceupy the site of the old build- 
ing destroyed by fire in 1918. Potato growers 
of Pennsylvania have provided funds for the 
$86,000 campus hospital, which will contain 
thirty-one beds and a modern infirmary. The 
gymnasium, to seat 5,000 persons, will be 
erected with contributions made by alumni and 
friends of the school during a campaign in 
_ 1922-23. Engineering and agricultural build- 
.ings will be provided from a $1,000,000 state 
appropriation voted by the last legislature. The 
board of trustees have also authorized the erec- 
tion of the first unit in a proposed biological 
science group to cost $150,000, and have given 
similar approval to the completion of the north 
wing of the Pond Laboratory, to cost $200,000. 
“Old Main” will be remodeled as a_ student 
union and college administration building, cost- 
ing $500,000. 


PLANs to alter the Washington Square build- 
ings of New York University to make 5,000 
feet of new floor space available for fall use 
were announced recently by the university. 
Study room facilities will be increased; new 
offices for the faculty, the registrar and bursar 
will be provided and laboratory facilities much 
enlarged. 


Work is under way on a new dormitory for 
girl students at Jackson College, the women’s 
department of Tufts College. The building, 
which is expected to be ready for use about 
February 1, will cost $175,000. It is made 
possible by a provision in the will of Mrs. 
Martha Stratton Ensign, of Cambridge, and 
will be known as Stratton Hall. 


THE National Education Association has in- 
stituted a movement to urge Congress to grant 
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federal aid in the reconstruction of school 
wrecked by the Mississippi flood. In ap appeal 
to secretaries of the state associations affiliated 
with the national organization, J. W. Crabtree. 
national secretary, advocated that the represen- 
tatives in Congress of the several states be 
asked to support the plan. In the letter 
Crabtree pointed out that in eight Missoyyi 
counties alone in the flooded area damage to 
school buildings totaled more than $466,500 an 
24 school houses had been totally demolished, 
He said the reconstruction of the schools was 
important, so that the children may return to 
their studies as soon as possible. 


A course for school administrators on prob- 
lems and technique of teacher placement is 
offered this summer by the Teachers College 
at Columbia University. The topics for dis- 
cussion inelude organization of the placement 
office, interviewing, forms and records, rating 
and other means of reference, calculation of 
costs, financing and establishment of policies. 


BEGINNING on July 26 a preparatory course 
for candidates for the position of social in- 
vestigator is being given at the Woolworth 
Building, New York City, under the auspices 
of the Fordham University School of Sociology 
and the Social Service Institute. The lectures, 
which are being conducted by Katherine D. 
Reynolds, special investigator of the Board of 
Child Welfare, New York City, will be held 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, from 7 to 9 
o’clock, continuing until the requirements 0! 
the course have been satisfied. The purpose 0! 
the course is to prepare candidates for the e- 
amination of social investigator in the depart- 
ments of public welfare and child welfare. 


To advance the standards of technical educa- 
tion, 150 engineering colleges have united to & 
tablish two summer schools for the training of 
teachers. This announcement was made by te 
Engineering Foundation, a research agency ot 
the national societies of civil, mining, mecha 
ical and electrical engineers. Funds to conduct 
the schools have been appropriated by the Car 
negie Corporation, which previously provided 
$118,000 to carry on three years’ study. At 
missions to the schools are in charge of H. P. 
Hammond, Engineering Societies Building, 
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West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. Two 
schools are in session simultaneously, begin- 
ning July 6. One is at Cornell University, 
under the direction of Dr. Dexter S. Kimball, 
dean of the college of engineering and president 
of the American Engineering Council. The 
other is at the University of Wisconsin, with 
Professor E. R. Maurer, head of the depart- 
ment of mechanics, in charge. General super- 
vision of the undertaking is in charge of the 
Board of Investigation and Coordination of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
eation, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Charles F. Seott, of the department of electrical 
engineering, Yale University. 


To aid in the solution of the problem of 
teachers’ salaries the Teachers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has completed plans for a com- 
prehensive survey of the salary situation from 
1913 to 1917. Dr. M. K. MeKay, of the de- 
partment of economies of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Dr. C. E. Warner have under- 
taken this study to ascertain the facts as to the 
relative salaries and the relative cost of living in 
Pittsburgh and in comparable cities; also the 
changes in teachers’ salaries and in the cost of 
living during the past fourteen years, which will 
give the trend of the actual value of the com- 
pensation. This scientifie study, based on the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, together 
with present professional requirements and 
other items affecting the living conditions of this 
group of social workers, will present to the com- 
munity the unbiased view of experts as to the 
true situation and will command the attention 
and respect due such authority. This report 
will be submitted to the committee of citizens 
now being invited by the board of education 
to consider the movement for an increase in sal- 
aries and is expected to prove a valuable aid in 
forming a judgment as to a just and adequate 
compensation for the services of teachers of the 
present day in Pittsburgh. 


Tre problem of school lunches, which New 
York City sehool officials have been studying 
for nearly two years, has been settled by the 
Board of Education, which has voted to take 
over the operation of lunch rooms and place 
them under the Department of Homemaking. 
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While the resolution adopted contains only a 
skeleton plan, it embodies the main features of 
the system under which lunches in all schools 
will eventually be served. The board voted 
$10,000 with which to begin operation at once 
in elementary and junior high schools. Later 
the plan will be extended to the senior high 
schools. Heretofore the serving of lunches has 
not been organized. In some schools it has 
been under the Board of Education and in 
others it has been in charge of concessionnaires, 
against whom there have been many complaints. 
Each year the Board of Education has had to 
meet a deficit on the lunches it served. This 
year more than $50,000 was needed to meet the 
shortage. The new lunch system is to be self- 
supporting. The Department of Homemaking 
is in direct charge of Miss Martha Westfall. 
She is to have two assistants in the operation 
of the lunch system. 


In conjunction with the Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau Institute of Geneva, the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College has recently issued 
a bulletin guide for educational visitors to 
Europe. The guide covers two major fields. 
(1) It lists the more important experimental 
schools in the various European countries, giv- 
ing the location, principal and the outstanding 
purposes of each institution. (2) It gives for 
each of the European countries the names 
of those to whom application should be made 
for permission to visit the schools in the gov- 
ernmental systems. The aim of this publication 
is to place in the hands of the American visitor 
to Europe specific guidance for visiting the out- 
standing or typical schools of the various coun- 
tries. Among the many American visitors in 
Europe each year are undoubtedly many teach- 
ers who would be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting schools rather than de- 
voting all their time and energy to churches, 
galleries and the ordinary objects of tourists’ in- 
terests. While this is the first issue of this bul- 
letin and may be only partial in the information 
given, yet it is quite sufficient to guide not 
only the casual visitor but the serious student. 
The information is gathered through the coop- 
eration of committees in each country and is 
carefully checked over by the expert staff of the 
Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute. The Inter- 
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national Institute of Teachers College has issued 
an English edition. 

THE American Psychological Association has 
begun the publication of its new journal, Psy- 
chological Abstracts. It is edited by Professor 
Walter S. Hunter, of Clark University, assisted 
by the following cooperating editors from for- 
eign countries: F. C. Bartlett, University of 
Cambridge; V. M. Bekhterev, Leningrad; Ed. 
Claparede, University of Geneva; G. C. Ferrari, 
University of Bologna; A. Michotte, University 
of Louvain; H. Pieron, The Sorbonne; M. L. 
Reymert, (formerly) University of Oslo, and 
W. Wirth, University of Leipzig. The journal 
is international in character. It consists of 
non-critical abstracts of articles and books on 
psychological and cognate subjects, which ap- 
pear as soon as possible after the original pub- 
lication. These abstracts are prepared by com- 
petent psychologists in America and Europe. 
They are published in English, and average one 
hundred and fifty words each. The scope of 
Psychological Abstracts is indicated by the ac- 
companying classification of its material: Gen- 
eral topics in psychology, sensation and per- 
ception, feeling and emotion, attention, memory 
and thought, nervous system, motor phenomena 
and action, plant and animal behavior, evolu- 
tion and heredity, special mental conditions, 
nervous and mental disorders, social functions 
of the individual, industrial and personnel 
problems, childhood and adolescence, educa- 
tional psychology, biometry and statistics and 
mental tests. 

Tue Kimberly School of Montclair, N. J., of 
which Miss Mary A. Jordan is the principal, 
has adopted a plan enabling its teachers to 
retire at the age of sixty-five years, with life 
incomes, established through annuities pur- 
chased jointly by the teachers and the school. 
The contributions from the school are of such a 
liberal character that the retirement incomes 
purchased by the teachers are substantially 
augmented, especially for those with twenty 
years’ service or more. Where such a term of 
service has been completed the teacher has the 
privilege of increasing her deposits to any 
desired amount, while the school will increase 
its contributions so as to duplicate the increased 
annuity obtained by the teacher’s increased de- 


posits. The retirement plan is being admin- 
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istered and guaranteed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Its outstanding feature 
is the certainty that all its provisions wil] be 
fulfilled, for the resources of the life insurance 
company provide absolute assurance that, on at. 
taining the specified age, the teacher will receiyg 
the retirement fund built up by herself and the 
school. 


Unper the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment and as guests of the Roumanian gover. 
ment a group of forty-one professors and sty- 
dents, representing fifteen American universi- 
ties, have reached Bucharest after visiting the 
most important cities in the new provinces, 
Professor Manning, of Columbia University; 
Professor Healey, of Georgetown University; 
Professor Muzzey, of Columbia University, and 
Professor Sophie Hart, of Wellesley College, 
speaking on behalf of the delegation, informed 
the correspondent of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor that the Roumanian authorities had done 
everything possible to make their visit enjoy- 
able and instructive. The group will return to 
the United States early in August, via Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany and Holland. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXAMINATION GROUP SYSTEM OF 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ STANDING 


EARLY SENIOR EXAMINATIONS 


FRoM an inspection of a large number of col- 
leges I am convinced that there are in opera- 
tion a number of makeshifts in examination 
group systems, which exist merely as a flight 
from the larger to the lesser evil. There may 
be, therefore, some general interest in the 
Syracuse examination-group-system, which with- 
out amendment has stood the test for fifteen 
years and has demonstrated its adaptability to 
varying conditions; it has spread from liberal 
arts until it includes almost the whole university. 

Almost every system of examination group: 
ing makes use of the obvious principle that 4 
student ean not be taking two courses at the 
same hours. Thus all students taking a course 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at nine could 
be examined in a group without conflict. A 
system based on this principle alone would 
have as many examination groups as there are 
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class periods. But this makes no provision for 
the many multiple-section courses with sections 
at different class periods; one examination for 
all sections is generally desired in such courses. 
The Syracuse system sharply distinguishes be- 
tween (a) one-section courses, and (b) mul- 
tiple-section courses. 

For (a) one-section courses we have ten ex- 
amination groups as follows: 


Group 1: M W Fat 8; Gp.2: TT Sat 8 
‘+ 3: MWE** 9; “ £4¢ PVE 9 
5: MW F ** 10; “6: PZB * 

7: MW Fé‘ li; e632" 2 


9: M WF ** 12; **10: TTS ‘** 12 


In these ten groups there ean be no conflicts 
(with one small exception). This is automatic 
and no check is necessary. For (b) “multiple- 
section courses,” i.e., with sections at different 
class periods, Syracuse has ten more examina- 
tion groups, in each of which several large 
courses may be placed, so arranged that, in 
general, in each group a freshman or sopho- 
more course is linked with an upper-class 
course. The few afternoon courses are also 
placed in Groups 11 to 20. Naturally con- 
flict is here possible, and during registration a 
check must be made to see that no student 
elects two courses in any one of Groups 11 to 
20. In actual practice do conflicts occur here? 
Yes. Without a cheek at registration we have 
found a certain number of conflicts; and even 
with the most careful checking, students will 
finally be discovered taking, say, freshman 
mathematics and senior pedagogy, which are 
in the same group. This means, however, only 
one conflict examination in two courses which 
may have dozens of sections. In practice we 
have one course give the conflict examination at 
midyears and the other at the finals. Conflicts 
in groups 11 to 20 are not a serious problem; 
when there is a tendency toward such a con- 
fliet between two courses a new grouping is 
tried. 

Now, how do we in Syracuse use the twenty 
examination groups? It is obvious that they 
eould be adapted to a short or a long examina- 
hon period. During the war we once placed 
four groups on one day, so that the whole 
period lasted only five days. At that time 
after careful study the groups were so arranged 
that no student had more than three two-hour 
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examinations on one day. But still it proved 
too strenuous for students and faculty. We 
twice tried three a day, making the examina- 
tion period take seven days; but there is always 
a loud reaction when any number of students 
have three two-hour examinations in one day. 
We have settled down to the system of one 
morning and one afternoon examination, which 
makes a ten-day period. It is my judgment 
that ten days is about right for students who 
take five three-hour courses, and it seems to fit 
the professor, who must give and read four or 
five examinations. 

The twenty examination groups can be ar- 
ranged in a variety of ways. Thus, at mid- 
years the large freshman courses are placed 
early in the period, so that early returns can 
be made to the freshman committee. For the 
final examinations the groups containing many 
seniors are placed early in the period. We 
have found that constant rearrangements to 
fit special conditions and to avoid the injustice 
of any one always being at the end is much 
better than a rigid arrangement. 

Is it possible in a large university to give 
the seniors early examinations and to place the 
examination period for the rest of the student 
body so late that most of the students will be 
on the campus at or near commencement time? 
Yes. At least one feasible system has been 
used twice before and again this year. That 
system is as follows: It is a matter of only 
a few hours’ work to find out exactly how 
many seniors are in each of the twenty groups; 
we always find about two groups with no 
seniors and several other groups with few 
seniors. For instance, in the college of liberal 
arts eight examination groups were found which 
together contained less than 5 per cent. of the 
seniors. Our system is to let the seniors take 
the regular examinations, with one exception. 
We placed the above-mentioned eight groups, 
containing only 5 per cent. of the seniors on 
the last four days of the period and advanced 
the whole examination period so that the last 
day was Friday before a Monday commence- 
ment. Then, in case a senior had an examina- 
tion falling regularly on one of these last four 
days, he was required to take an “early senior 
examination” scheduled on four days preced- 
ing the regular ten-day period. 
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Most of the professors and students are not 
at all involved, except that instruction lasts 
four or five days longer and students and in- 
structors remain on the campus until just be- 
fore commencement. Professors having seniors 
in courses which fall on the last four (this year 
four and a half) days were asked to fur- 
nish another examination for the seniors; the 
early examinations were all held in one room 
by a proctor at an afternoon hour. If a 
course was composed mostly of seniors, the 
few members of other classes were permitted 
to take the early examination, and the course 
was closed when the early examination began. 
No difficulties in adjustments of this kind were 
encountered. How did students and profes- 
sors like the system of early examinations (for 
say 10 per cent. of the seniors)? As far as 
they knew anything about its presence or were 
involved directly they did not exactly like it. 
Why should they? It is a strange student 
nowadays who is enthusiastic over four or five 
more days of classes, and there are some pro- 
fessors who feel likewise. Were there any ob- 
jections? Yes, about three professors com- 
plained loudly at making out two sets of 
questions, of inability to get their marks in, 
about crowding together at the end, ete. 

Consequently, we gave up the system and 
went back for a year to the old one with its 
week of deserted campus, while the committees 
sat upon the fate of the seniors. Again the 
fraternity dining tables were closed and seniors 
wandered melancholy from Greek to Greek 
awaiting the (end) commencement. The real 
question is not, “Did they like it?’, but, 
“Did it work?” It is the opinion of my col- 
leagues experienced in schedule matters that 
it worked well and the administration decided 
to do it again. The final examination period 
ended on Friday before a Monday commence- 
ment. Do the underclassmen remain for com- 
mencement? A very much larger percentage 
has remained than ever before. Practically 
the best method of introducing this system 
of early senior examinations is not general 
discussion and decision; the matter seems too 
complicated to the uninitiated. The less said 
about it the better. Above each examination 
group placed on the last few days put the 
phrase: “A senior having an examination in 
this group will take it say, Friday, May 28, at 
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4 P. M. in Room 301 H. L.” Those who are 
curious may then guess how it works. The 
writer has never found anything that the sched- 
ule committee does to be what one might ¢all 
“popular”; its function seems to be to remove 
friction and its existence is only noted when 
friction is noted. There is, however, satisfge. 
tion in contributing to efficiency and certainly 
the mechanics of the end of the American eol- 
lege year is at present generally far from eff- 
cient. Even the faculty hates to “stay for 


commencement.” 
C. J. Kunumer 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 


THE LECTURE-CONFERENCE METHOD 
VS. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


Pians for individualizing instruction are so 
much to the fore just now that any evidence 
bearing upon its value is most welcome. It is 
furnished in an interesting experiment just re- 
ported from the State University of lows.’ 
Valuable as it is, however, I find myself unable 
to accept the conclusion of the report: “These 
two methods of instruction are of equal effec- 
tiveness in teaching elementary psychology.” 
Both the pedagogical issue in question and th 
general problem of methods are so important 
that it seems worth while to state very brielly 
the grounds for dissent. 

We are not told the number of students in- 
volved in the experiment. One would judge 
that students of a single section were given in- 
dividual instruction. They were compared with 
their equals in scholastic proficiency and in 
intelligence. This is as near as we can come to 
securing comparable groups; it does not secure 
them as every one knows who has tried it out. 
It makes no pretense at controlling interest and 
temperamental factors. Some students like the 
new and the experimental, others the tried and 
tested. Some like freedom, some like a sched- 
uled career. Results must depend greatly upon 
which of these typés got into the experimental 
section (or sections). 

1 Scheidemann, N. V. ‘‘A Comparison of Two 


Methods of College Instruction.’’ ScHool ANP 
Society, 1927, 25, 672-674. 
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A similar situation confronts us with the in- 
ructors. That very great differences in teach- 
ing effectiveness exist is obvious enough. Of 
the teachers involved in this experiment which 
were the most effective we are not told. (If this 
is really known at Iowa the situation is un- 
ysual.) But the possible influence of this fac- 
tor is so great as alone to preclude anything 
but the most tentative of conelusions until the 
experiment has been greatly extended. 

Is it reasonable, furthermore, to expect the 
newer plan to work as well at first? The in- 
structors in the regular sections used an estab- 
lished technique, familiar both to them and to 
the students. In the experimental section both 
the teacher and the taught had to feel their way. 
The results of a somewhat similar experiment 
comparing departmental with grade teaching 
may be cited here.? In this experiment, which 
extended over three semesters, both teachers and 
pupils were shifted from one method to the 
other in order to bring these two variables 
under some measure of control. “During the 
first semester, the departmental group made 
relatively poor progress. During the second 
semester, they showed much improvement and 
made approximately as good gains as the grade 
group, and finally made considerably greater 
gains in the third semester than the group which 
had been originally taught by the grade 
method.” The report suggests either that the 
departmental group was actually better than 
the grade group—though they had been paired 
according to the results of two intelligence tests 
—or that there was a period of confusion and 
adjustment following the introduction of de- 
partmental teaching. Either hypothesis, if ap- 
plied to the Iowa study, would prevent us from 
coming to any conclusion. 

Needless to say, none of the above points 
lessen in the least the evidential value of the 
facts presented, nor is there any intention to 
disparage a very significant undertaking. On 
the contrary, the appeal is rather that we sus- 
pend judgment until more facts of a similar 
sort shall have been accumulated. 

But if we had these in abundance, would the 


*Stewart, A. W. ‘*A Comparison of Depart- 
mental and Grade Teaching: A Study of Progress 
im Subject Matter.’? Educational Research Bul- 
letin, 1927, 6, 205f. 
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ease be made out? Can we grant the adequacy 
of the Remmers test to measure the stated aim 
of the course: “to train the student in the ob- 
servation and explanation of mental facts?” 
As a convinced advocate of objective examina- 
tions, I am yet compelled to doubt this. It 
measures the extent to which the student has 
acquired certain basic facts. These are sine 
quibus non; but is it not one of the saddest 
facts of teaching that possession of basic facts 
does not guarantee the use, let alone the intelli- 
gent use, of these facts? 

We encounter here, also, the thorny question 
of educational objectives. We may accept the 
aim given as the specific or differential objec- 
tive of the course; but Dr. Seashore is too 
sound an educator to put this forward as the 
complete goal of education or even of instrue- 
tion. What all the objectives are or ought to 
be I shall not attempt even to suggest. But 
there are ample indications in her report that 
Dr. Scheidemann was aware of the existence 
and bearing of some of these goals. “Work 
habits . . . were studied and suggestions for 
improvement were made when possible.” .. . 
“The superior student was not held in leash 
or hindered by an inferior student.” An 
economical use of time if nothing else is thus 
indicated. Did some of the superior students 
use this saved time for acquisitions not tested 
by the Remmers test? It might seem so for we 
are told that “divergent conclusions frequently 
resulted in a repetition of the experimentation 
for verification.” Such loyalty to empirical 
facts as this implies is invaluable for the de- 
velopment of a truly scientific and scholarly 
attitude toward life; it hardly helps one to pass 
most of our examinations, objective or other- 
wise. Yet personally I had rather impress this 
attitude upon the mind of a young person than 
any number of psychological facts and “laws.” 

Many of us, in short, are ready to frame our 
objectives or to base our methods of teaching 
solely on those aspects of education which have 
so far submitted to quantified treatment. We 
are prepared to believe that one may learn no 
more rapidly—even that one may learn less 
rapidly—the factual contents of a course under 
individualized instruction. And these contents 
are almost the sole objective of education which 
we have learned to measure. We believe in the 
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individualized method because it seems, on all 
too inadequate evidence, better adapted to pro- 
mote the development of intellectual self-de- 
pendence and the growth and expansion of the 
individual. 
Horace B. ENGLISH 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


WORLD’S EDUCATORS AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

WHEN the world’s educators meet in confer- 
ence for the purpose of promoting friendship, 
justice and good will between the nations, it is 
an event of the widest significance. That is 
why we view with more than ordinary interest 
the forthcoming conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations that is sched- 
uled to meet in Toronto from August 7 to 12. 
The object of this federation, in the language of 
its constitution, is “to secure international co- 
operation in educational enterprises, to foster 
the dissemination of information concerning the 
progress of education in all its forms among 
nations and peoples, to cultivate international 
good will, and to promote the interests of peace 
throughout the world.” When educators dedi- 
cate themselves to such noble ends, there is rea- 
son to take courage regarding the future prog- 
ress of the human race. 

It is obvious that education has a significant 
part to play in the reconstruction of society. 
The many forces that are now making for social 
improvement need to be reinforced with an edu- 
cational point of view that is broadly tolerant, 
sympathetically appreciative and prophetically 
alert. This new education must not only inter- 
pret the past. It must anticipate the morrow 
and prepare future generations with a mental 
equipment commensurate with the needs of a 
closely integrated universe. 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions was organized in San Francisco in 1923 
for that very purpose. This organization aims 
to bring the 5,000,000 teachers of the world into 
a fellowship of understanding and cooperative 
effort, to the end that the children who are the 
beneficiaries of their instruction may be eman- 
cipated from the divisive influence of all sorts 
of collective bigotries. This association, at its 
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1925 Edinburgh gathering, perfected plans fo; 
this educational offensive against the deeply in- 
trenched traffies of international abuse and ex. 
ploitation. At Toronto we will see the further 
expansion of these plans. The central theme of 
this conference will be “World Citizenship.” 
These educators of many countries wil! diseyss 
the international aspect of religion, natural sei- 
ence, language, geography, history, law, music, 
business and diplomacy. They will stress, like. 
wise, the relation between the press and inter- 
national understanding. 

The findings of this body will be of universal 
import. Education is blazing a new trail, and 
every race and nation will benefit by this cou- 
rageous adventure of the world’s educational 
leaders along these pioneer paths.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 





REPORTS 


WHAT DO PROFESSORS OF SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION THINK OF 
MILITARY TRAINING IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


Importance of the question. The question is 
important because— 

(1) A new policy is spreading among our 
high schools. Before the war there was no 
military training administered by the War De- 
partment in public high schools. The “Army 
List and Directory” for December 1, 1916, 
shows no army officers detailed to such work. 
The directory for January 1, 1927, lists 83 
high schools as giving government-aided mili- 
tary training, and 82 regular army officers as 
detailed for the instruction. Within recent 
months attempts have been made to introduce 
such drill into the high schools of Waco, Texas; 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Decatur, Illinois. 
The Junior units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps enroll 38,330. 

(2) It appears that other countries are fol- 
lowing the lead of the United States in adopt 
ing compulsory military training in their 
schools—e.g.: Information given out by the 
military intelligence division of our War De- 
partment in commenting on the Japanese Stu- 
dents’ Preliminary Training Act put into effect 
last year, states, “There is no doubt that the 
example of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
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in the United States to some extent influenced 
the Japanese War Department.” 

(3) Contrary views concerning the value of 
it are held in this country. 

Purpose and method of this inquiry. The 
purpose of the inquiry here reported is to ascer- 
tain the trends of thought among persons who 
are most direetly concerned with the technical 
study of high-school problems, namely, pro- 
Senne of secondary education in university 
schools of education and teachers colleges. 

The purpose is not to put these persons indi- 
vidually on record as either for or against. It 
is noteworthy, however, that only two of our 
respondents requested that they be not quoted. 
The following request was sent to 166 such 


professors : 


Will you be good enough to let me know— 

(1) How much attention you give in your 
classes to the problem of military train- 
ing in high schools? 

(2) What your own judgment is concerning 
the wisdom or unwisdom of such train- 
ing? If you have published anything 
on the subject, I should be glad to 
receive either reprints or exact informa- 
tion as to where your articles appeared. 

I have in mind the publication of attitudes both 
pro and con of teachers of high-school education. 
As far as specific reasons are given, they will be 
produced, at least in outline, without partiality. 
Even if you are unwilling to permit me to publish 
your name, will you not let me count you anony- 
mously ? 


The distribution was geographically inclusive 
of continental United States. In ineluded, like- 
wise, both larger and smaller institutions, and 
both state institutions, and those privately en- 
dowed. In short, an endeavor was made to 
secure a fair sampling of professional opinion 
and attitude. 

The responses numbered 59. After sifting 
out unsigned returns and those that did not 
answer our specifie questions, we have 51 upon 
which to base this report. 

Approximately two fifths of them come from 
privately endowed universities and colleges, two 
fifths from state and municipal universities, and 
one fifth from state teachers colleges. 

The answers to Question (1) are of a kind 
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to permit of easy generalization, but the re- 
sponses to Question (2) are so detailed, dis- 
criminating, and withal so individual that tabu- 
lation is difficult, and full quotation too space- 
demanding. Therefore this report upon them 
will take the form partly of tabulation, and 
partly of typical quotations. 

Are professors of secondary education favor- 
able to military training in public high schools? 
Of our respondents: 


2 are positively in favor. 
1 favors training in junior and senior years only. 
2 are not opposed. 
3 have no definite opinion. 
1 is very doubtful. 
1 conceives military training as a possible voca- 
tional subject. 
5 would have no compulsory training. 
33 would have none at all. 


Of the thirty-three who would have none at 
all, twenty-one hold positions in state and mu- 
nicipal institutions. 

The question, it will be noted, concerns high 
schools only. Three of our respondents were 
careful to say that, though they disapprove 
military training in high schools, they regard 
the college problem as a different one. 

It should be noted, also, that our inquiry does 
not concern general policies with respect to war 
and peace. One respondent who opposes all 
military training in high schools takes pains 
to say that his attitude is not that of pacifism, 
for he is ready to defend the flag in an emer- 
gency, and he regards as un-Christian and un- 
American any pledge not to do so. 

National defense and civic virtue as objectives 
of high-school military training. E. R. Gabler, 
College of Education, University of Tennessee, 
SAYS: 


On the score of training for citizenship military 
training should be required in high schools. It is 
not only necessary for a citizen to be loyal to his 
country, patriotic, and want to fight for his coun- 
try, but it is necessary that he know how to fight. 
This requires training and certain skills that can 
only be gotten through practice. Personally, I do 
not like anything that savors of the military, but 
feel it is a necessary evil. 


J. Orrin Powers, George Washington Univer- 
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sity, Washington, thinks that if there is a de- 
mand for good soldiers, and if this demand 
ean be met upon the secondary level of educa- 
tion, then this need for vocational training 
should be weighed along with need arising in 
other vocations, and the choice between them 
should be based upon such factors as the num- 
ber of students applying, the efficacy of the 
training, and the number of positions to be 
filled. 

With one possible exception, the other re- 
spondents who refer to the matter would rele- 
gate all preparations for war to other agencies, 
such as the National Guard, the college R. O. 
T. C. and military schools. 

Dean W. S. Small, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, points out that 


military training is feasible only in compara- 
tively large schools. As 75 per cent. of American 
high schools enroll 100 students or less, of which, 
on the average, more than 50 per cent. are girls, 
obviously military training in these can not be 
organized. If attempted, it is near-farcical. The 
ease is better for the larger high schools. 


But even here he regards it as inexpedient. 

Similarly, Bancroft Beatley, Harvard, after 
remarking that military training has direct 
value for an individual only in military activi- 
ties, goes on to say that high-school training 
in these activities “ean make no important con- 
tribution to the individual’s military skill be- 
cause of his immaturity at the time the train- 
ing is given and the effect of elapsed time on 
the efficiency of the learning.” 

What, then, of the effect upon mental atti- 
tudes? Does military training in high schools 
produce hospitality towards war as a means 
of dealing with international disputes? There 
appear to be two reasons why the War Depart- 
ment is promoting such training. One objec- 
tive is the building up of a reserve army; an- 
other, and a more important one, is the build- 
ing up of support for the War Department’s 
policies, a part of which is commanded and an- 
other part permitted, by the National Defense 
Act.} 


1Major William W. Edwards, writing in the 
Infantry Journal for October, 1924, frankly stated 
the situation: ‘‘The Defense Act has two distinct 
functions. The first is so obvious as to need no 
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It is important, therefore, to consider whether 
military training does or would thus conform 
the pupil to the modes of thought of profes- 
sional military men, and also whether our re. 
spondents regard any such thing as desirable. 

Three of our respondents doubt whether such 
an effect is produced. The training is “largely 
harmless because it is largely inefficient,” says 
Sterling G. Brinkley, Emory University, J, W. 
Carlson, Jr., College of Education, University 
of Arizona, and Beatley, Harvard, likewise 
doubt its mental effectiveness. Dean Small, of 
the University of Maryland, thinks that the 
effect depends partly upon temperament and 
partly upon relative emphasis upon the war 
idea as compared with that upon group enter- 
prises for which the military form is a mere 
vehicle. 

On the other hand, Dean John H. Cook, 
School of Education, North Carolina College 
for Women, thinks that “Military training, 
when imparted by the army type of instrue- 
tor with the heroic appeal’ does produce atti- 
tudes unfavorable to the maintenance of 4 
“peace-loving democracy.” L. B. Ray, Central 
State Teachers College, Oklahoma, believes that 
“the idea of preparation to kill can not be 
separated from military training in the minds 
of high-school students.” P. J. Iverson, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, looks upon mili- 
tary training as an item in a policy of com- 
mercial aggression backed by force. Half a 
dozen more of our respondents speak in general 





comment, that of training officers and men for the 
reserve forces; its second function, while no less 
important, is less apparent, and therefore some- 
times overlooked entirely, that of training the popu: 
lar public mind to the necessity and needs of defense. 
The Junior R. O. T. C. fulfills the first mission 
indirectly, and for the second, I believe, there is 
no greater or better agency at our command. The 
High School boy in his Sophomore year is in his 
most plastic and enthusiastic stage. He is at the 
age of hero worship and idealism—vnee fairly 
launched upon enthusiasm for the R. O. T. ©. he 
will almost certainly continue it, either at college 
or elsewhere. The Junior R. O. T. ©. is the foun- 
tain head of military training, and when he * 
fourteen . . . is just the psychological time for the 
boy to begin. . .. It is his voice [the Jr. H. 8. 
R. O. T. C. boy] which is loudest in praise of mili- 
tary training.’’ 
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terms of their apprehension lest military train- 
ing should produce a mind-set that is not the 
most favorable for peace. 

F. L, Stetson, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, remarks : 


I see no reason why the present organization of 
our National Guards is not adequate for the keep- 
ing alive of such military fervor as is desirable. I 
am not convinced that the customary high-school 
military training is conducive to any real patri- 


otism. 


How do these professors rate the general edu- 
cational benefits of military training in high 
schools? a. Physical values of military train- 
ing. Only three of our respondents speak 
highly of them. One of these respondents and 
sixteen others who mention the problem do not 
regard the physical benefits as justifying mili- 
tary drill. All, it appears, would have system- 
atie physical culture instead. A number say 
that the physieal results of military drill are 
inferior. Here are typical quotations: 

Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University : 

In my opinion the military training offered in 
high schools is not only entirely out of place but 
is also ineffective. So far as I have observed, it 
contributes uneconomically to physical education 
and very little indeed toward military effectiveness. 


Sterling G. Brinkley, Emory University : 


As good or better results can be had from games 
or gymnastic exercises adapted to individual needs. 
There are here certain values, particularly those 
having to do with posture and carriage, that must 
be taken care of. A constructive proposal for the 
abolition of military training ought to propose 
something to give as good results here. 


Dean Arthur E. Bennett, College of Educa- 
tion, Des Moines University : 


We throw our whole influence in favor of physi- 
2a] : ; ; i 
cal education from a scientific standpoint. 


) V. T. Thayer, Ohio State University, Colum- 
vUS : 


I believe it is a poor substitute for genuine 
physical training, 


Baneroft Beatley, Harvard University : 
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I doubt whether military training has any im- 
portant contribution to make toward the physical 
development of high-school youngsters. It is my 
experience that where military training is offered 
it represents the sole provision for physical 
activity. 


b. Disciplinary values; obedience, respect for 
authority. One respondent D. O. W. Holmes, 
Howard University, favors military training for 
boys of secondary age as “the finest sort of 
discipline.” 

Another, William H. Batson, University of 
South Dakota, would like to have such train- 
ing for high-school juniors and seniors (not for 
the younger boys) for the sake of the “restrain- 
ing influence of definite authority.” 

But the decidedly preponderant judgment is 
negative. Professor Jesse B. Davis, of the 
Boston University School of Education, writes: 


I have had experience as an administrator with 
military training in the high school. I do not 
believe it contributes anything by way of physical 
training, discipline, or morals which can not be 
obtained by any well organized and administered 
plan of physical education. 


Another professor remarks that the modern 
psychology of discipline refutes the notion that 
military training is valuable because it develops 
an attitude of obedience. Other typical state- 
ments are as follows: 

Samuel Quigley, Colorado State Teachers Col- 


lege: 


As a means of discipline, military training is 
undemocratic (as far as possible removed from 
self-imposed discipline). 


Sterling G. Brinkley, Emory University: 


Blind, unquestioning obedience to orders and 
authority which the individual has had no voice in 
deciding and setting up is a quality we do not 
want. Neither do we want the attitude on the 
part of our leaders of expecting such obedience. 


Harold G. Blue, Colorado State Teachers 
College: 


That conception of discipline which involves the 
idea of implicit obedience is not only contrary to 
the basic meaning of education, but is adverse to 
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the spirit and significance of present-day citizen- 
ship. Implicit obedience implies a kind of docility, 
resignation and subjection which for too many 
years occupied a strongly intrenched position in 
education. Happily, it is rapidly waning. I have 
the feeling that military training has no real claim 
for moral training. ... The claims for military 
training have no scientific basis. They are merely 
left over from a mass of traditional practice and 
theory. 


Philip W. L. Cox, New York University, 
School of Education: 


I do not believe that military training is ‘‘ obvi- 
ously anti-social.’’ On the other hand, I would 
not personally encourage it in a school of which 
I was principal, because it does not seem likely to 
encourage those behavior adjustments and readiness 
to reflect upon social problems which I believe it 
most important for education to promote. 


What are the prospective high school teachers 
learning concerning the values of military train- 
ing? The replies to Question 1 almost uni- 
formly indicate that the classes in secondary 
education give little study to the problem. In 
many instances it is not so much as mentioned; 
in others military training is briefly discussed 
as a method of physical culture; in only a few 
reports is there any indication that a basie 
problem of education or of society is recognized. 
In view of the distribution of the reports, it 
may be assumed that we have here a fair sam- 
pling, and therefore that military training is be- 
ing introduced into high schools faster than 
study of the matter is developing. In other 
words, our situation might be described in some 
such terms as “Act first, and think afterwards.” 

Georce A. CoE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE CLIENTELE OF A PARENTAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Very few studies have been made of the 
persons reached in the community by an adult 
education program. None, so far as I know, 
have been made of the clientele reached by a 
program directed toward the instruction of 
parents in the care and training of young chil- 
dren. This report is a preliminary study in 
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the field looking toward the development of 4 
technique by means of which those responsible 
for parental education programs can secure the 
information necessary to prepare and diret 
such programs effectively. Far too many or. 
ganizations in this field lack even the most 
elementary information about their registrants 
necessary to evaluate a program. 

The study is concerned with two types of 
programs, the first involving study groups and 
the second, a free correspondence course on 
child care and training. Data were obtained 
from registration cards which were in large 
part similar for both programs. This paper 
seeks to bring together information regarding 
the registrants in such a way as to determine 
the kinds of persons who respond to such pro- 
grams, and to determine whether or not the 
material presented is reaching the individuals 
for whom it was intended. 

Study groups meeting once every two or 
four weeks were organized in the Twin Cities 
and Duluth in cooperation with various organi- 
zations. In the establishment of such groups, 
emphasis was put on the purpose of the group, 
namely the study by young parents of the de 
velopment and training of young children. At 
the first or second meeting, those present were 
requested to fill out the registration blank. 

The free correspondence course of sixteen les- 
sons dealing with the general development, care 
and training of the young child was advertised 
by small circulars distributed through eooperat 
ing agencies at state and county fairs. When- 
ever a study group was opened, the leader of 
the group described the course briefly and dis- 
tributed enrollment ecards for those who wished 
to enroll. The parents of the nursery schoo! 
children in the institute were enrolled. A «ir 
cular was also sent to all who made inquiry 
about the institute program. Persons recely- 
ing the circulars were requested to return 4 
slip giving name and address. On receipt of 
the slip, the registration ecard was forwarded 
which contained the questions on which this 
report is based. After the completed registra- 
tion ecard was received, the sixteen lessons ¢om- 
posing the course were sent to the individual 
at regular intervals whether or not the ques 
tions at the end of the lessons were answered. 
A number of selective factors were at work. 
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Some, seeing the slips at fairs, took them and 
others did not. Of those who took the slips, 
some filled them out and sent them in. Of 
those who sent in the slips and received the 
registration eard, some returned it and some did 
not. Presumably, those who did not return the 
registration card would not have read the les- 
sons had they been sent. 

The registration eards for the study groups 
and the correspondence course differed in some 
details. Both ealled for information as fol- 
lows: address, age of applicant, years married, 
husband’s occupation, names and ages of chil- 
dren, and the edueation of applicant. 

This study is based on the registration cards 
of 540 persons enrolled in study groups and 
of 750 persons, residents of Minnesota, enrolled 
in the correspondence course between October 
1, 1926, and April 15, 1927. All enrolled, with 
one exception, are women. There is some over- 
lapping between the study group enrollment 
and the correspondence course enrollment, 18 
per cent. of those in the study groups having 
registered for the correspondence course. 

The entire enrollment of the study groups 
is confined to the large cities and their suburbs. 
The enrollment in the correspondence course 
is state-wide, the 750 persons being distributed 
in 173 communities, some of which are cities 
and some of which are merely postoffices at 
which mail is received. Of the 86 counties in 
Minnesota, 71 are represented. It is evident 
that the correspondence course reaches many 
communities and places which would not be 
reached by our other extension methods such 
as study groups, demonstrations and county 
projects, 

Minnesota contains three large cities, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, the latter hav- 
ing a population of 98,917. The next largest 
city in the state has a population of 19,143. 
It seems logical therefore to divide the corre- 
spondence course registrants into two groups, 
the first a city group containing the registrants 
from the three large cities, and the second, what 
will be called for purposes of description, a 
‘own and rural group, consisting of the regis- 
‘rants from the smaller cities, towns and coun- 
try. Of the 750 registrants, 446 are found in 
the three large cities and 304 are found in the 
town and country group. The registration 
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from the large cities is proportionately greater 
in comparison with the population of the state 
than is that from town and country, since 59 
per cent. of the registrants are in the cities 
which contain 30 per cent. of the population. 
This is due in part to the location of the insti- 
tute in the Twin Cities and the consequent 
greater knowledge of its work and program, 
and the fact that the institute has been active 
in setting up study groups in the Twin Cities 
and Duluth. While the institute has also un- 
dertaken projects in some of the smaller places, 
nevertheless, proportionate to the total popula- 
tion, a much greater number of persons have 
been reached in the cities than in the town and 
country region. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
AND Stupy Group REGISTRANTS 





Correspondence Course Study 


Town Groups 
City and Total 
Rural 
NE Latiescciiitns 1 
I icilseccnsibe 4 1 5 
I encased 1 1 2 1 
en ere ar 5 7 12 2 
45-49 8 9 17 17 
40-44 22 22 44 38 
a 73 58 131 151 
30-34 .. 130 87 217 143 
25-29 . 116 79 195 125 
SOG athena ES 34 70 26 
15-19 ...... ; 1 2 3 2 
Age not given . 50 + 54 34 
) CT $25 325 325 33.6 


Standard deviation 6.50 7.55 6.98 6.22 





In Table I, there is presented the distribu- 
tion by age of those taking the correspondence 
course and of those enrolled in the study 
groups. The range in both the city and the 
town and rural groups is from fifteen years 
to sixty-four years, with the modal registration 
for both groups between thirty and thirty-four 
years. The mean age of the city and the town 
and rural groups is the same, 32.5 years. The 
standard deviation is practically the same, the 
town and rural group showing a slightly 
greater dispersion. The correspondence course 
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then reaches a group of women, 59.3 per cent. 
of whom are between the ages of 25 and 35. 
Since in its preliminary circular, the institute 
emphasized the fact that the course was de- 
signed for the parents of young children, it is 
obvious from these figures that it is being 
taken by persons at the age level at which 
young children are most likely to occur. One 
interesting additional fact is that 8.9 per cent. 
of the city women fail to furnish information 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF YEARS MARRIED 








Correspondence Course Study 
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as to their ages, whereas only .7 per cent, of 
the town and rural women fail to give such 
information, indicating possibly a greater do. 
gree of sophistication on the part of the city 
women. 

The study group distribution is virtually the 
same as that for the correspondence course, the 
mean age being slightly higher and the disper- 
sion slightly less. Fifty-three per cent, of 
those enrolled in study groups are between the 
ages of 25 and 35. Study groups, likewise, 
reach women at the age level at which young 
children are likely to occur. 

Table II gives distributions on the basis of 
the number of years married. In the first 


City oy Total — place, only 35 out of 446 city registrants in the 
Rural correspondence course were not married and 
30 and OVE... .ecccenn 3 2 _ 5 3) oe aaa — “ a — _- 
ee 2 7 9 4 trants were not married. This indicates that 
ae! 4 - 7 20 the clientele of the course is made up almost 
15-19 98 20 48 56 entirely of married women. Further, the mean 
eer 80 52 132 154 mumber of years married for the city group is 
I “rccesicitiisanininslie 162 103 265 203 8.55 years and for the town and rural group 
nee Earareneee 91 86 177 74 8.65 years. Sixty-eight per cent. of those regis- 
Married but num- tered who are married have been married less 
ber of years not than ten years. The figures for the study 
given ..._. 89 . - i4 groups are very similar; only 12 out of 540 
- een poe 85 ” - is are not married, the mean age is slightly higher 
a.” - dom but not significantly so, and 53.9 per cent. have 
married ....... 855 865 860 10.297 been married less than ten years. Both the 
_________ eorrespondence course and the study group 

TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP OF HUSBAND 





Correspondence Course 
Town and Rural Total 


City 
No. Percent. No. 
[. Professional ............. ‘ 78 21.3 45 
II. Semi- professional or 
MAMAKETIAl  ..ecccen nn 69 18.9 24 
III. High skilled trades 
and clerical 172 47.0 76 


IV. Less highly _ skilled 
trades and minor 


aR Serene 32 8.7 107 
VF TR isiricctttterntesen 13 3.6 8 
Se ee 2 6 4 
Cg nee 45 20 
pT | ce 35 20 
Mean grouping occu 2.56 3.08 


Study Groups 


Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. 
- 971 123 195 104 215 
9.1 93 15.0 97 20.0 
28.8 248 39.4 179 36.9 


40.6 139 22.0 
3.0 21 3.3 
1.5 6 1.0 

65 
55 
2.78 
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program seem to reach those in the community 
who, from the standpoint of years married, are 
likely to have young children. 

In Table III, there is presented a distribu- 
tion of the registrants who are married in ac- 
cordance with the oceupational group of the 
husband. The categories in this occupational 
crouping were based upon the Barr scale for 
occupational intelligence and the Taussig in- 
dustrial classification, deseriptions of which 
mav be found in “Genetie Studies of Genius,” 
Vol. I, by Terman et al., Stanford University 
Press, 1925, pages 66-72. The number of 
males between the ages of 21 and 45 years of 
ave engaged in each of the various occupations 
listed in the eity of Minneapolis in the report 
of the 14th census of the United States, 1920, 
Volume 4, Table 2, pages 1144-46, were fitted 
to these categories. Subsequently, a study 
showed that the proportions so obtained were 
very closely similar to those for St. Paul. 

This table shows that the correspondence 
course registrants in the eity group were drawn 
almost entirely from the upper three groups, 
87.2 per cent. being in elasses I to III as com- 
pared with 12.9 per cent. in classes IV to VI. 
In the town and rural group, over half the 
registrants are drawn from the upper three 
groups, 55 per cent. being classes I to III and 
45.1 per cent. in classes IV to VI. But Class 
IV contains the farmers who constitute 31.1 per 
cent. of the town and rural group and account 
for the spread of that group over classes I 
to IV. 

The oceupational distribution of the study 
group registrants is almost identical with that 
for the city group of correspondence course 
registrants except that a somewhat smaller per- 
centage is found in elass III and slightly higher 
percentages in groups IV, V, and VI. 

A detailed comparison of the city eorrespon- 
dence course registrants and the study group 
registrants with the actual oceupational class 
percentages found in Minneapolis is given in 
Table IV, in which the first eolumn gives the 
occupational elass distribution for Minneapolis, 
the second column that for the city correspon- 
dence group, the last the relation of the ob- 
tained percentages to the percentages expected 
in case the correspondence course exactly cross- 
sectioned the eity with respect to the occupation 
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of registrants’ husbands, and the fourth and 
fifth eolumns corresponding figures for the 
study group registrants. From this table, we 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASS OF REGIS- 
TRANTS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE AND OF STUDY 
Group REGISTRANTS WITH MINNEAPOLIS 











POPULATION 
Correspondence Course Study Groups 
23 23 
PE #3 
as a2 a2 
+ a ee et 
as aS S# €8 &8 
2 $6 o% Ss Se 38 
& 3s sm 2s 58 3 
a} ae SS Bk BS 
I 5.4 21.3 4x 21.5 4x 
II 6.3 18.9 3x 20.0 3x 
III 37.3 47.0 1%x 369 lx 
IV 24.3 6.7 1/8 140 3/5 
Vv s149 3.6 % 62 2/5 
VI 118 6 1/20 14 1% 





see that the correspondence course draws four 
times as many from the professional group, 
three times as many from the semi-professional 
and managerial group, and over one and one 
fourth times as many from the highly skilled 
trade and clerical group as is to be expected. 
From the less highly skilled trades and minor 
clerical, it draws one third, from the semi- 
skilled class, one fourth, and from the unskilled 
labor class, one twentieth as many as is to be 
expected if the selection was truly representa- 
tive of the general population. Study groups 
draw four times as many from the professional 
group, three times as many from the semi-pro- 
fessional and managerial group, the same per- 
centage from the highly skilled trade and cleri- 
cal group, three fifths as many from the less 
highly skilled trades and minor clerical, two 
fifths as many from the semi-skilled class and 
only one eighth as many from the unskilled 
class as is to be expected. It would seem that 
those who need the information least are most 
likely to enroll and those whose need is greatest 
are least likely to enroll for both types of 
program. 

If we list the oceupations of the fifty-five cor- 
respondence course registrants who are not 
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married including in the list the five persons 
whose husbands are deceased, we obtain the 
following figures: teachers 28, nurses 9, stu- 
dents 4, clerical 3, social workers 2, house- 
keeper 1, boarding children 1, dressmaker 1, 
children’s librarian 1, occupation not given 10. 
At the time the course was established, it 
was thought likely there might be a heavy 
registration of teachers and nurses. The fig- 
ures here presented indicate that only 8 per 
cent. of all those registered for the course 
are engaged in occupations other than that of 
housewife. While it is true that the majority 
of this 8 per cent. are teachers and nurses, 
nevertheless, they constitute such a small pro- 
portion of the total registration of the course 
that it is evident that parents are being reached 
rather than those who are professionally en- 
gaged in the care and training of young 
children. 

The registration card for the study groups 
contained a question regarding the eccupation 
of the registrant prior to marriage, which was 
not on the correspondence course card. A 
tabulation of these occupations is of some 
interest, as revealing the previous occupational 
history of the women enrolling for such work. 
Excluding those who failed to report an occu- 
pation and those who were just living at home 
or were students at the time of marriage, we 
have out of the 540 registrants, 314 reporting 
occupations. Of these 36.3 per cent. were in 
clerical work, chiefly in business or industry, as 
secretaries, stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers 
and cashiers, 30.6 per cent. were teachers, 8.9 
per cent. were maids or nursemaids, 6.4 per 
eent. were dressmakers or milliners, 3.8 per 
cent. were nurses, 3.2 per cent. were tele 
phone operators, 2.6 per cent. worked in fac- 
tories, 2.2 per cent. worked in stores, 1.9 per 
cent. were writers or artists, 1.3 per cent. 
were social workers, 1.1 per cent. were li- 
brarians, and 1.0 per cent. had miscellaneous 
occupations not classifiable in the above cate- 
gories. Although there is some overlapping in 
the categories, and some difficulty in classifying 
the occupations, nevertheless, it is clear that a 
considerable proportion of those enrolled in the 
study groups have had some occupational ex- 
perience, and this mainly in the business or 
teaching field. Very few have been factory 
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operatives, shop girls or maids. The Previous 
oceupational history of those enrolled js in 
accord with the findings with reference to the 
occupation of the husbands—namely, that the 
selection is from upper rather than lower oeey. 
pational classes. 


TABLE V 


ToTaL NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FAMuirs 








Correspondence Course Stydy 
Number children Groups 
in Family City Rural Total 
10 1 
8 1 3 4 
7 0 1 1 4 
6 4 4 8 2 
5 10 8 18 15 
4 22 18 40 31 
3 52 43 95 97 
2 140 78 218 192 
1 156 104 260 175 
0 26 25 51 2 
Total number of 
children .............. 762 556 1,318 1,099 
Number families 411 284 695 529 
Number per fam- 
— 1.90 2.08 





In Table V, there is presented the total num- 
ber of children in the families represented by 
registrants. Only 26 of the 411 city registrants 
in the correspondence course have no children 
and only 25 of the 284 town and rural regis- 
trants have no children. The average number 
of children per family for the city group 1 
1.85, for the town and rural group 1.96, and 
for both combined is 1.90. In the study groups 
only 12 out of 529 registrants have no children, 
and the average number of children per regis- 
trant is slightly higher, 2.08. From this table, 
considered in relationship to the facts earlier 
presented, it is clear that both the correspond- 
ence course and the study group reaeh parents 
who have children. The total number of chil- 
dren in the families of the course registrants 1s 
1,318, and in the study group registrants is 
1,099. It is obvious that since the larger par" 
of the group is made up of women between the 
ages of 25 and 35 who have been married from 
one to ten years the data with reference to the 
number of children are incomplete since many 
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of the persons will have more children, and the 
total number of children affected will be much 
oreater than that revealed by these figures. 


TABLE VI 
AGE oF CHILDREN 








Correspondence Course Study 
Town Group 
City and = Total 
Rural 

Below 1 year 66 66 132 46 
1 year 74 58 132 88 
2 years 87 55 142 90 
3 years 99 59 «= s«158 90 
4 years 71 58-129 93 
5 years 7 47 123 119 
Total 0-5 years 473 343 816 6526 
6-11 years 213 137 350 388 
12-17 years 47 39 86 111 
Over 18 years 16 28 44 37 
No age given 13 9 22 37 
Total children 762 556 1,318 1,099 
Mean age of 

children 5.75 6.18 5.92 6.83 
Per cent. chil 

dren below six 62.1 61.7 61.9 47.9 





In Table VI, there is presented the distribu- 
tion of the children by age. It shows that the 
largest proportion of the children of the regis- 


trants both in the correspondence course and 
the study group is below the age of six, 62.1 
per cent. of the city correspondence group, 61.7 
per cent. of the town and rural group, 61.9 per 
cent. of the correspondence groups combined, 
and for the study groups 47.9 per cent. The 


mean age of the eity correspondence group 
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ehildren is 5.75 years, of the town and rural 
group 6.18 years, of both combined 5.92 years, 
and of the study group children 6.83 years. 

The remaining children are to be found 
largely in the age range of six to eleven years 
with a small scattering above. An examina- 
tion of the distribution of ages below six shows 
almost equal numbers at each age below six. 
If the number of registrants who have at least 
one child below the age of six is counted, we 
find in the city correspondence group 79.6 per 
cent: in the town and rural group 80.7 per 
cent., and in both combined 80 per cent., and in 
the study group registrants 67.2 per cent. 

In Table VII, the facts with reference to the 
education of registrants are presented. It is 
apparent that both the correspondence course 
and the study groups reach individuals with a 
wide range of educational attainment, running 
all the way from the third grade to four years 
post-graduate work. If one compares the per- 
centage columns in Table VII, one is struck 
by their close similarity. Except for the 
slightly smaller percentage of persons in the 
town and rural group who have had graduate 
work and the slightly larger percentage who 
have had less than eighth grade education, the 
two columns for the correspondence course are 
practically identical. We may then consider 
only the percentages for the total group of 
correspondence registrants. Of these, 13.7 per 
cent. or approximately one seventh have had 
four or more years of college work, 48.2 per 
cent. have had some work of college level, 69.2 
per cent. have had four years high school or 
more, 85.9 per cent. have had some high-school 


TABLE VII 
EDUCATION 


Correspondence Group 


Town 
City Percent. and 
Rural 
Graduate work 1-4 years 18 4.2 3 
4 years college 47 11.0 31 
1-3 years college 149 34.9 102 
4 years high school 92 21.5 61 
1-3 years high school 69 16.2 52 
‘th grade 44 10.3 38 
3d to 7th grade 8 1.9 12 
5 


Not given maaest 19 


Study Group 


Percent. Total Percent. Total Per cent. 
1.0 21 2.9 15 3.1 
10.4 78 10.8 57 11.9 
34.1 251 34.5 127 26.5 
20.4 153 21.0 87 18.1 
17.4 121 16.7 88 18.3 
12.7 82 11.3 80 16.7 
4.0 20 2.8 26 5.4 
2 60 
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education or more, and only 14.1 per cent. have 
had eighth grade education or less. Of the 
study group registrants, 15 per cent. have had 
four or more years of college work, 43.5 per 
cent. have had some work of college level, 61.6 
per cent. have had four years high school or 
more, 77.9 per cent. have had some high-school 
education or more, and only 22.1 per cent. have 
had eighth grade education or less. The median 
educational attainment for all falls in the fourth 
year of high school. It is apparent then from 
this data that both the correspondence course 
and the study groups in the state of Minnesota 
draw their clientele from individuals who have 
liad at least some high-school education and 
that almost half of the individuals have had at 
least some education beyond the high school 
level. 

One other fact is brought out by the corre- 
spondence course registration card. Of the city 
group, 72 out of 446 or 16.1 per cent. have sent 
in one or more sets of answers. Of the country 
group, 75 out of 304 or 24.7 per cent. have 
sent in These 
figures are obviously inadequate because some 
of the people covered by the study are just be- 
ginning the course, whereas others of the people 
covered by the study are virtually through with 
it. There is a somewhat greater tendency for 


sets of answers. 


one or more 


the persons in the town and rural groups to 
send in answers to the questions. The general 
fact may be stated that for a correspondence 
course of this sort without any particular pres- 
sure brought to bear for answering questions, 
approximately one fifth of the individuals sent 
in one or more sets of answers. 

The conclusions reached in this study based 
upon 750 registrants in a correspondence course 
in child care and training and upon 540 regis- 
trants in study groups are: 

1. That the correspondence course has a very 
wide distribution in the state and that the regis- 
tration in the course is much greater propor- 
tionately from the large cities than from the 
small cities and rural communities. 

2. That the mean age of those taking the 


correspondence course or enrolled in study 


groups is approximately thirty-three years and 
that more than half of the people enrolled are 
between the ages of 25 and 35 years. 

3. That the clientele is made up almost en- 
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tirely of married women from fifty to sj 
per cent. of whom have been married less than 
ten years. 

4. That a very large majority of the persons 
taking the correspondence course or enrolled 
in the study groups are from the upper groups 
in the occupational classification used, that is, 
from the professional, managerial, skilled and 
clerical classes. In the town and rural group, 
this relation is modified somewhat by the per- 
centage of farmers’ wives registered. 

5. Almost all those registered have children, 
there being approximately two children for 
each registrant. Of these children, from fifty 
to sixty per cent. are below the age of six years, 
and almost all are below the age of twelve years, 
From seventy to eighty per cent. of the families 
represented have at least one child below the 
age of six years. 

6. With respect to education, we may say that 
almost all have had some high-school education 
and that approximately half have had some 
edueation beyond the high-school level. 

7. Approximately one fifth of the course 
registrants sent in one or more sets of answers 
to the questions appended to the lessons. 

8. The women enrolled in the study groups 
in comparison with those in the correspondence 
course are on the average slightly older, have 
been married a slightly greater time, and have 
slightly more children, but the differences are 
not significant. 

In conclusion, we may say that this study 
demonstrates that both the correspondence 
course and the study group in child care and 
training set up primarily for parents of young 
children reach a clientele composed almost en- 
tirely of mothers of young children. Among 
the extension devices available, they seem to be 
ones that almost automatically select those in 
the community who are in a position to profit 
by what is presented. Our next step is 
develop criteria for determining the effective 
ness of parental education programs in terms 
of occupational class, educational level, age, and 
other characteristics of those registered and in 
terms of the content and material of the 
programs. 
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